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INTRODUCTION 

The Alberta Department of Youth was established in 1966 by the 
approval of the "Department Of Youth Act" on April 17, and the appointment 
on July 4 of R.C. Clark as Minister of Youth. The Recreation Branch of the 
Department of the Provincial Secretary was transferred to the newly created 
Department, and its responsibilities modified and elaborated. 

A survey of the Coaldale area was one of a series of recrea- 
tion surveys of different areas within Alberta which was embarked upon as 
one of the initial projects of the Research Division of the Department of 
Youth. 

One of the purposes of this research was to generate data on 
the recreational needs and interests of inhabitants of the Coaldale area, and 
on the varied recreational resources of the area in order to assist the Coal- 
dale and District Recreation Board in its future planning. Another purpose 
was to generate data which could be compared with similar data collected in 
other areas of Alberta. 

This report presents the results of this study in the Coaldale 
area together with some recommendations for programming based on the findings. 
Significance Of The Study 

The primary purpose of the Recreation Branch of the Department 
of Youth is to assist Alberta Communities and organizations in the develop- 
ment and operation of programs of recreation that offer opportunity to ay, 
that challenge every participant to fully develop his potential talents and 
that offer the individual the opportunity to give leadership and service to 


his community. 
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The term "recreation" may be applied to any experience in 
which a person chooses to participate in free or unobligated time for the 
satisfaction and enjoyment derived. It is a term commonly applied to sports 
and other physical activities, to reading, crafts and T.V. watching. It 
may be applied as accurately to discussions, leading choral groups, plann- 
ing community centres and political campaigns providing such activities are 
engaged in voluntarily and are not essential to earning a livelihood. 

Since recreation is activity, and since learning results from 
activity, recreation cannot be conceived as merely a filler of time. It 
must be seen as having potential for contributing to human growth or human 
degradation. This fact becomes increasingly significant as, with automation 
and resulting leisure, work becomes much less of a factor in shaping the 
individual's values, and recreation becomes much more of a factor. 

Opportunities for recreation must not be restrictive, but 
rather, they must be broadly conceived and supported so that every person 
regardiess of age, sex,’ education, economic and ethnic background and in- 
terest may find scope for his own and his community's enrichment. 

Opportunities for recreation can be equated with imagina~ 
tive knowledgeable leaders, adequate facilities and freedom to choose from 
a wide range of experience. Freedom to choose implies ability and oppor- 
tunity to choose. 


Today, and to an even greater extent in the future, the 
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majority of man's experiences, the events and situations that shape 
of life, will occur during leisure - they will be recreative experiences. 
Consequently, society through its families, its institu~ 


tions, and its governments, has an obligation to ensure that recreation con- 
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tributes to the socialization of the individual and to the preservation of 
society. 
Objectives Of The Study 

The responsibility for making an assessment of recreational 
opportunities in the Coaldale area was given to the Research Division of the 
Department of Youth. The general aim of the study was to ascertain the te- 
creational needs and interests of the citizens of the Coaldale area and 
the degree to which available programs and facilities were geared to the 
interest of the people they were supposed to serve. Several more specific 
but interrelated objectives were also intended as part of this study. Thes 
purposes, with brief discussions of each are: 
(1) To provide objective guidélines for the development of recreation pro- 
grams in the Coaldale area, through analyzing the adequacy of the existing 
recreational opportunities in Coaldale, in the light of the current, and 
desired recreational activities of the residents of the area. The goal is 
to identify "recreationally underprivileged" areas and underprivileged age- 
sex components of the population, in order to design programs to compensate 
for deficiencies. This involves three questions: 


¢ 


) What recreational resources are available in the survey area’? 


pole 


(ii) What overall patterns of recreational activities, needs, interests, 


Satisfactions and dissatisfactions are apparent from the responses of 
sample members? 


(iii) What are the characteristics of those who are highly inv 
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needs and interests are well met, who are "“recreationally satisfied", 
and what are the characteristics of those with few recreational in- 
volvements, who are "recreationailly deprived" and/or frustrated. This 


will involve pinpointing the high need groups in terms of their salient 
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characteristics, and this in turn will permit making recommendations and 
designing programs to minimize and, if possible, eliminate the recreation- 
ally underprivileged in the Coaldale area. 

It was felt that it was necessary to discover whether re- 
creational programs designed to meet certain needs are succeeding in their 
aim or are failing, for varied reasons. 

Where there is reason to believe that programs and facilities 
are adequate, but are not available to deprived groups because of financial 
and transportation problems, communication failure and other obstacles, 
ways of surmounting these may be suggested. Where there are no inadequacies 
of programs or facilities appropriate to deprived groups, the data analysis 
will bring these to light. 


(2) To determine areas where the Department of Youth can be of service 


Naa) 


henbe 


the development of improved recreational opportunities. The purpose of the 
Recreation Survey is not to determine only those areas where the Recreation 


Board or the Provincial Government should become directly involved with pro- 


be 


ean 
i 


gramming, but also to deternaine what assistance might be given to existing 
organizations. Such assistance might take the form of making professional 
advice available, or of assisting with the development of facilities. 

(3) To provide initial information against which the effects of new re- 
creational programs on the people of the Coaldale area can be evaluated. 
The study will provide a set of data which will illumine, through detailed 
and precise comparison, other studies which may be made in the area. It 
will provide a comprehensive and detailed baseline picture in terms of which 


the programs introduced by the Coaldale and District Recreation Board may be 


evaluated. 
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In summary, the purpose of the study was to provide guide- 
lines for the improvement of the recreational opportunities of the resi- 


dents of the Coaldale area. 
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CHAPTER I 
DESCRIPTION OF THE POPULATION OF THE COALDALE STUDY AREA 

This chapter will present information on various character- 
istics of the population of the Coaldale study area, as is available from 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. The characteristics to be examined 
are: the age-sex distribution of the population, various family charac~ 
teristics - including the average number of people in the family and the 
average number of unmarried children aged 24 or under, living at home, occu-~ 
pation, education, ethnicity and religion. Data for the first two charac- 
teristics are taken from the 1966 Census of Canada, but the other four charac- 
teristics are 1961 Census figures as these data were not collected in 1966. 
Corresponding data for the whole of the Province of Alberta are provided in 
order to permit comparison of the study area's population with that of the 
whole province on these characteristics. 

A detailed breakdown of the population of the Coaldale study 
area by enumeration areas is given in Appendix E. 


Age-Sex Distribution Of The Population 


Table I-1 shows the age and sex characteristics of the popu- 
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Age 


0-9 years 


10-19 


20-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or 


years 


TOTAL 


Source: 
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Coaldale Area 


Total 


962 
2269 
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more 


dren and young adults 
people. In the study 
vere aged 20 to 34, 
aars and 19.7% were 
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Coaldale area 


Male Female Total 
501 461 Cae 


Lin? 11.0 


462 
11.0 


44.5 286 ,657 
10.6 
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but only 14.0% of the Alberta population. 


in the Alberta population, 


Alberta 


Male 


180,705 
12.3 


145,864 
10.0 


144 ,437 
o.9 


168,052 
11.5 
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Population By Age Groups, Alberta and Coaldale Study Area, 1966 


Female 


11.8 
1,793 
9.6 


144,249 
9.8 


161,704 
11.0 


No 390 197 L933 104,010 54 ,094 49 91¢ 
h 2.3 447 4.6 Figen | a 3 
N 4,202 AA 2,081 ~13463,203 746,245 7LG,7: 
% 100.0 50.5 49.5 100.0 51.0 49.0 
Census of Ganada, 1966, Catalogue No. 92-610, Vol. (1-10), 
Table 21, Enumeration Area Print Out No. L. 
On comparison with the provincial figures, the populatior 
jale area was found to be under-represented in terms of young chil- 
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Family Characteristics Of The Population 


Data were gathered on the total number of households, the 
total number of families and of family households, the number of one-family 
households, the number of non-family households and of one-person house- 
holds, the average number of persons per family and the average number of 
unmarried children aged 24 or under living at home, per family. Table I-2 
shows these data for the Coaldale study area and Alberta. 


Dab lenis 792 


Family Characteristics, Alberta And Coaldale Study Area, 1966. 


Characteristics Coaldale Area Alberta 
N % N z 
Total Households EOFS 100.0 O95 5/07 100 20 
Total Families 967 = Jol gkao : 
Total Family Households 948 Oy ad 324,468 82.4 
One-Family Households G37 86.9 SME eye oH Ee 
Non-Family Households 130 Lene OD 239 . 
One-Person Households cae 10.3 34,617 Ne ee, 
Average Persons Per Family 4.1 = SP, ; 
Average Children Per Famiiy 
(aged 24 or under living~at home) 2.0 = L.% 
Source: Gensus of Canada, 1966: Catalogue No. 93-605, Vol. II (2-5), Tabie 
29; Catalogue No. 93-613, Vol. II (2-13), Table 91; Enumeration Area 
Print Outs Nos. 6, 9 and 10, Alberta, 1966 
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Separately all families who share dwelling units and are members of multiple- 
family households as well as those inhabiting single family dwelling units. 

The percentage distributions of household types for the study 
area and the total province show a higher proportion of family households and 
one-family households in the Coaldale area than in all of Alberta. Corres~ 
pondingly, there were lower proportions of non-family and one-person house=- 
holds in the Coaldale area than in the total province. The average family 
size and the average number of children aged under 25 living at home per 
family were larger for the study area than for the province as a whole. 
Occupational Characteristics Of The Population 

The distributions of the populations of Alberta and the Coal-~ 


dale study area by occupational class are shown in Table I - 3. 
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Table I - 3 


Occupations Of The J.abour Force, 15 Years Of Age And Over, Alberta And 
Coaldale Study Area, 1961 


Occupation Coaldale Area Alberta 

= & x & 
Managerial 58 3.4 41,691 BD 
Professional & Technical 106 6h 46,579 a3 
Clerical 72 bre 2 Ome nee 
Sales 57 B.4 D629 yee) 
Service & Recreation 126 7.4 59,055 L2.4 
Transportation & Communication 54 one 26, 204 5.8 
Farmers & Farm Workers 787 46.3 104,162 ae 
Loggers & Related Workers - ~ yao'5 0.4 
Fishermen, Trappers & Hunters = - 814 Q 
Miners, Quarrymen & Related 
Workers i O%.2 5,291 eal 
Craftsmen, Production Process 
é& Related Workers 303 17.8 33,449 
Labourers 10 ae, Boe yoy 4,4) 
Occupation Not Stated 34 2.0 11,45 
TOTAL e700 100.0 489,51] 100.0 
source: Census of Canada, 1961: Builetin 3.1-4, Table 7 Enumeration ve 


Print Out No. 13, Alberta, 1961. 
There was over twice as great a proportion of farmers in the 
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Coaldale labour force than in that of Alberta: 46.3% as opposed to 21.3%. 


There were also slightly higher propertions of craftsmen and labourers in 


the Coaldale area, but all other occupational categories were under-represente 
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in the study area, as compared to Lgures. 


The clerical, mana- 
gerial, and service and recreation categories were the most under-represented 
in the area, followed by the professional and technical, and tr 


sales, ranspor- 


tation and communication categories. 
Educational Characteristics Of The Population 

The educational distributions of the populations of Alberta 
and the Coaldale study area are shown in Table I — 4. 


Table I - 4 


Populationt, Not Attending School, By Highest Grade Attended, 
Alberta And Coaldale Study Area, 1961 


Source: 
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Education Coaldale Area Alberta 
N % N a 
No Schooling 217 (ae. 8,434 ie 
Kindergarten - - 1,001 ace 
Elementary 1-4 248 8.6 44,866 5.4 
5+ 1,450 OE) RSS ipo ole | ee: 
Secondary 1-2 426 14.8 190,916 2209 
3~4 389 ING BRS 184,302 py 
5 38 Zs 43,479 5 
University i-2 Ag L.5 Po peau 
3-4 i 0.6 6,662 0 
Degree j eee 24,007 Z 
TOTAL 2,884 LOG 832,906 aoe 
Alberta: Population, 5 years of age and over 
Coaldale area: Population, all ages glen: ass total population 
(596) - this subtracted aiso from "no schooling" category (813). 
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Residents of the Coaldale area tended to spend fewer years 
in formal education than did residents of the total province. A much higher 
proportion of the Coaldale area population (66.4%) than of the Alberta pop- 
ulation (42.0%) had an elementary education or less, although the propor- 
tions having no schooling were almost equal (7.5% and 7.0% respectively). Less 
than half as many residents of the study area had a university degree. 
Ethnic Origin Characteristics Of The Population 

The distributions of the Alberta and Coaldale study area 


populations by ethnic groups are given in Table I - 5. 
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Table I - 5% 


Population By Ethnic Groups, Alberta And Coaldale Study Area, 1961. 





Ethnic Group Coaldale Area Alberta 
N x N % 

British Isles 630 Lowe) 601,755 45.2 
French 64 alee 83,319 OgZ 
German 1,802. 38.5 183,314 heel 
Italian 18 0.4 1550209 diel 
Jewish 5 OF1 45353 Oi 
Netherlands 903 1S 555530 4.2 
Polish 88 ano 40,539 3.0 
Russian 33 Os iY Pe be 4 1,43 
Scandinavian 78 Loe 95,879 ees 
Ukrainian 147 Sigil 105,923 8.0 
Other European 538 Hit Poy 274 3.4 
Asiatic 251 5.4 12,503 0.9 
Native Indian & Eskimo 121 2.0 28,554 va! 
Other & Not Stated 1 0.03 15,024 (ot 
TOTAL 4,679 100.12 1,331,944 O98 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.2-5, Table 37, Enumeration Area 
a eee EEN Opa Sea 


Print Out No. 4, Alberta, 1961. 
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In comparison to the @thnic distribution of Alberta, the 


Coaldale area was very highly populated with people of German, Netherlands, 


"Other European" - Austrian, Czech, Slovak, Finnish, Hungarian, etc. - and 


Asiatic ethnic origin. These four ethnic groups made up 74.7% of the Coaldaice 
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area population but only 24.3% of the Alberta population. The British Isles 
ethnic group was most under-represented in the Study area, comprising only 
13.52 of this popdlation, but 45.2% of the total provincial population. The 
Scandinavian, French and Ukrainian ethnic groups were also quite under-rep- 
resented in the study area, 
Religious Affiliation Characteristics Of The Population 

Table I - 6 shows the proportions of the Alberta and Coalds:ie 
study area residents who acknowledged affiliation with various religious 


denominations in 1961. 
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Table I = 6 


Population By Religious Denominations, Alberta And Coaldale Study Area, 1961. 





Denomination Coaldale Area Alberta 
N % N 

Anglican . 179 5.38 156,630 11.8 
Baptist 26 0.6 42,430 See 
Greek Orthodox 84 Mate’ 47,353 3.6 
Jewish 5 OF1 6,045 0.4 
Lutheran 525 Lae 122.520 Ore 
Mennonite 27 S220 16, 269 oe 
Pentecostal 20s) ie LoGL 12 ck 
Presbyterian 148 o,2 35,357 Hig 
Roman Catholic 880 18.8 tas Rolena. Wh tee 
Ukrainian (Greek) 

Catholic 37 OFS 35,260 276 
United Church of Canada 397 HA 418,927 SL. 
Other 616 542 117,320 8.8 
TOTAL 4,679 100.1 1,331,944 99.9 


Print Out No. 5, Alberta, 1961. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.2-6, Tabie 44; Enumeration Area 
a GAGS 1IOL 


There was an extremely large proportion of Mennonites in the 
Coaldale area population (32.6%) as compared with the Alberta population (1 27), 
There wereaiso somewhat greater proportions of Lutherans and people of "other" 
denominations ~ Adventists, Christian Reformed, Christian Scientist, Churches 
of Christ Disciples, Confucian and Buddhist, Evangelical United Brethren, 


Jehovah's Witness, Mormon, Saivation Army, etc. - in the Study area than in 
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the province. The Coaldale area population was under-represented, as com- 
pared with the provincial population, in terms of the Roman Catholic and the 
major protestant denominations - especially the United Church of Canada. 

Most of the remaining smaller denominations were under rep- 
resented in the area as well. 

In this chapter, we have examined various characteristics of 
the populatien of the Coaldale study area with regard to these character- 
istics in the total population of Alberta. The greatest differences between 
the Coaldale area population and that of the total province were found for 
the farmer category of occupation, the category of 5 or more years of ele- 
mentary education, the German and Netherlands ethnic groups, and the Mennonite 
religious denomination. In each of these four characteristics, the study area 
population was over-represented in comparison with the Alberta figures. 

Lesser dissimilarities were found to exist within most of the categories of 
all six characteristics examined - age and sex, family characteristics, occu- 


pation, education, ethnicity, and religion. 
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CHAPTER IL 
METHODOLOGY AND SOURCES OF DATA 
This chapter of the report presents information on the meth- 
The first section is a description of 


data. These are: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics' reports, 


the Adult & High School Recreation Interview Schedules and facility and pro- 


gram inventories. 


study including material on the sampling procedure, 


actually interviewed, 


This is followed by a section on the methodology of the 
the adequacy of the sample 


the interview procedure, and the procedure for the ana- 


lysis of the data. 
A. The Sources Of Data 


Dominion Bureau Of Statistics: 
eS OUR BIE AE 


ae 





Information from standard published tables of the Dominion 


2 


Bureau of Statistics was used to describe the population of the Coaldale area 


with respect to such characteristics as age, sex, ethnicity, occupation and 


education. 
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cud ; 2 revised version 
Sctucy. the schedule used was a revised version 
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veys done by the Alberta Department of Youth in the Crowsnest Pass” and in 
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Lethbridge~ 
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Provine 
2 Kecreation in Lethbridger a Survey Of Interests, 
Activities & Opportunities, “Research ee Department of Youth, 


Province of Alberta, 1969. 
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The schedule consisted of a recreation inventory, which included a large number 
of questions on amount of leisure time available, recreational and leisure 

time activities and involvements, recreational activities in which the respondent 
would like to engage, etc., as well as a large number of social background items. 
The social background information was used in the process of analyzing the kinds 


of attitudes that were found among respondents having various contrasting gecia 


mo 
Es 


characteristics. 

A number of questionnaire items used to collect data for this 
research (and the earlier Crowsnest and Lethbridge Surveys) originated with 

! f F 3 nae 
the Drumheller Valley Community Opportunity Assessment Study , but most of them 
were devised especially for the Provincial Recreation Survey. The schedule 
had been pretested prior to the Crowsnest study, which had a sample of 400. 
final draft incorporated changes which seemed to be necessary on the basis 
consultation with the Recreation Director of the town of Coaldale. A copy of 
the questionnaire used to elicit the data for this report is found in Appendix 
A complete interview took between one hour and fifteen minutes and two and one 


half hours to complete, depending on the fluency and the volubility of the 


onden 


Cw} 
et 
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One major problem experienced in the recreation-oriented port, 
of the questionnaire was the difficulty in obtaining an accurate or useful measure 
of discretionary free time - the amount of leisure time available - for each 


AY OAK Anrowrss ocrad 
perso? interviewed. 
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Appendix, the Drumheller Valley. Human Resc 
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Research and Development, Executive Council, 
Government of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, March 1967. 
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Measurement Of Leisure Or Discretionary Time 
ees SAS a8) ol Se 








Four somewhat overlapping approaches may be used to assess 
discretionary or leisure time. These are Ci)mitinesratings ew 2)audewof ace 
tivity check lists, (3) logging time and money expenditures and (4) logeg- 
ing the "feelings" associated with the activities logged in (3). 

1. For time ratings, subjects are asked to estimate the number of hours of 
"leisure time" that they have during specified seasons of the year. The 
disadvantages of this approach include the variations in subjective, implicit 
definitions of leisure time among respondents, and the inaccuracies result-— 
ing from such factors as faulty memory, variations in leisure time from week 
to week or month to month and desire of the respondent to impress the inter- 
viewer in one way or another. 

2. Discretionary time may be examined in terms of activities participated 

in during leisure hours: lists of entertainment devices, hobbies, sports, 
recreational items and sociable modes that appear to constitute the realm of 
leisure. These are often studies with respect to time, money or interest, 


and as a result, their relative importance along one or more of thes 





: 1 ae Bra a Se ees eee a putin aes Ae a . aun aay 
Sions can be established. Check lists including as many as 400 items may 
be. used. Time pressures in the data collection process Frequently neces 


tate grouping of items on these lists. This, of course often raises the serio: 


methodological and substantive problems of which activities may be meaning- 
fully combined. 


3. Expenditures of time and money 





’ 4 : 2 \ 'S | Py ee eee rE oy ht 57. PNR ws as Vemtncn Pe ney oD od) ae ey a 
or temporal logs (diaries). From the charting of ali such expenditures and 
; re 


activities that occur within a particular time period, it is possible to 


isolate discretionary time according to specified criteria. 
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a aelhe: fourth technique for studying discretionary time, which attempts to 
include the subjective components, involves keeping the logs as noted in 

(3) above, but as well, the respondent is asked to identify the feelings that 
accompanied his various activities. Here, feelings, as well as time-uses, 
are incorporated into the criteria of leisure. 

It was not feasible to ask residents of Coaldale to keep the 
kind of careful logging recotds which are implied in the last two alter- 
natives. Accordingly, use was made of the first two procedures. This diffi- 
culty was handled in part by viewing the data so generated notas valid and 
reliable indicators of the actual amount of discretionary time available 
to each respondent, but rather as relative indices of such time. These data 
may be considered as adequate for the purpose of ranking the study sample 
members from high to low, in terms of the amount of discretionary time avail- 
able to them. People with high scores on the two discretionary time indices 
used are assumed to have somewhat more "leisure time" than those with lower 


scores. It is not assumed that the amount of time reported by respondents 


(D 


can be taken as accurate reports of the time that they actually spent. 


5 fe 


discretionary time used in the present 


is) 
hh 


More specifically, then, the indices 
Study include two gross rat and an activity check list. 


The former involved asking respondents the following ques- 


: P € 3 ¢ * Per ee eee Ei! 
tions: “How much free time a week do you usually have in summer?" in winter 


and "How many hours during the school day are you completely free to do as 


188) 


you. like?" 


y check list which had 


ct 


The latter involved use of an activi 
first been devised for use in the Drumheller Valley Community Opportunity 
Assessment study and was subsequently used in the Crowsnest Pass and Lethbridge 


o 


Recreation Surveys. 
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There are limitations in using such a short check list of 
activities for the purpose of taking an inventory of leisure time, However, 
rapport with respondents would have been jeopardized by subjecting them to 
the tedium of much longer check lists. Further, the overall length of the 
questionnaire also mitigated against expansion of the check list. One de- 
vice used to partially circumvent the difficulties of the short list was that 
interviewers were instructed to probe carefully for other leisure time uses 
of respondents which were not on the list and to record these in space pro- 
vided. 

It was intended that the use of this check list would result 
in a qualitative description of the universe of recreational opportunities 
available to the interviewees. It was also assumed that the hourly involve- 
ments, in total, would give a relative index of the amount of leisure avaii- 
able to each person, and that comparisons between hourly involvements per 
activity would give an assessment of the relative importance of each of the 
leisure activities noted for residents of the Coaldale area. 

Clearly the procedures used in this study, as in all field 
studies, were a compromise between ideal procedures if unlimited resources 
and unlimited co-cperation were available, and what was possible in view of 
the limitations of the actual field situation. The weakness of the proce~ 
dures used are readily acknowledged, but it is emphasized that they are 
deemed adequate in providing indices of leisure time. 


Inventory Of Programs And Facilities 





These inventories were intended to provide information on the 
supply of recreational opportunities in Coaldale. An attempt was made to 


inventory all physical facilities that were, or could be, used for leisure 
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activities, such as public parks, pools, and arenas, all commercial outlets 


and all churches. Further, an inventory of ail recreational programs, taking 


place within any of the above~mentioned facilities, or taking place without 


a formal facility or 'place' was undertaken. This information, when related 


tO age-sex components of the population, offers some guidelines as to need for 


new facilities, under— or over-utilization of present facilities, under or 
over-subscription of programs, and indications of leadership and adminis-— 
trative difficulties, if any. Appendices C, D and E are copies of the in- 
ventory schedules used. 
Bs The Sampling Procedure 

The sampling area consisted of the town of Coaldale and the 
Surrounding area. This surrounding area was roughly that part of ranges 19 
and 20 in townships 10 and 11. 

The decision was made to interview a single subject in each 
household contacted, with the goal being a final sample of about 200. The 


actual sample consisted of 190 respondents. In order to draw a sample, a 


dist of individuals residing south of the Oldman River was randomly selected 


from the list of electors for County No. 26. In order to avoid interviewing 


more than one respondent from a single address, the names of other perso: 
the electoral list with the same addresses were recorded with the name sele 
The cards with names and addresses were then divided into two equal stacks 


one for each 
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Since the need of the Youth Department was for information on 


sil components of the population, it was decided that the final sample show! 


consist of six sub-samples; 
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Young (under age 36. & no longer in school) maies, and females 


Middle aged (ager 36 to 55) ...... . males, and females 


Glider (apes 56 and ever).-7;....... males, and females 


select the res- 





The instructions to interviewers on how to 
pondent within the selected household in order to draw a representative samp] 


were as follows. If a person of the sex required on the card of a 


partacuvial 
household answered the door, he/she was to be interviewed. If a person of the 
opposite sex answered the door, he/she was to be asked if an adult of the 
opposite sex lived there, and where possible, this person was to be inter- 
viewed or an appointment was to be made to interview him/her at a later time, 
C, Adequacy Of Sampling Procedures 

How adequate were the procedures used in securing a rep- 
fresettative sample of the area? Two different attempts can 
the sample's representativeness of the actual population of the Coaidale 


area and thus the adequacy of the sampling procedures. 


The first involves this question: Since the sample obtained 


contains fewer males and mere middle-aged respondents than might be expected, 


are these distortions reflected in the pulation 


th 


actual pe 


found in the 1966 Census of 


tA 


answer to this question i 


ph 


4A p : dy 2 
this area On the first point, the data show that males in fact comprised 


49.64 of the population of the Coaldale area aged 20 years or over in 1966, 


that the sample 


whereas only 44.6% gf the study sample were males, suggesting 


is definitely under-representative in terms of males. On the second point, the 


Same source shows that middle-aged persons did not make up an 


proportion of the area's population, comprising 39.7% of this 





overly large 


population, whereas 


= 48.4% of the sample were in the middle-aged group. In addition, the census 
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data show that the sample should have contained more young males and fewer 
young females, and more oider people as well as fewer middle-aged respondents, 
in order to be truly representative of the area's population. The two dis- 
tributions discussed may be seen in Table II - 1. 
Table II - 1 
Age-Sex Distributions Of Total Population Of Coaldale Study Area 
Over 19 Years Of Age, 1966, And Study Sample, 1968. 
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sources, Enumeration Area Print Out No. 1, Alberta, 1966. 
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It is clear that the Sampling procedure failed to locate males 
whom the census data show were in the area at the time, despite a samp ling 
routine designed to equalize the Proportion of males and females. 

There appear to be two reasons for these discrepancies be- 
tween sample and population. The first is that the area has a high proportion 
of unattached males. This group tends to be more physically mobile, and 
more frequently housed in ways that survey procedures repeatedly find diffi 
cult to sample adequately, that is, housed in hotels, motels, converted 
garages,* rented rooms, etc. Thus, some under-representation due to extreme 
difficulty in contacting a certain proportion of young, unattached males, 
is to be expected. However, this fails to account for the under-represen- 
tation of older men, most of whom are not in this difficult-to-interview 
category although they are more difficult than women because they are away 
from home more of the time. Here we must conclude that some interviewers 
were not as diligent as they were instructed to be about making appointments 
and calling back when a desired male interviewee would be home. 

The second approach to the assessment of the adequacy of the 


Sampiing procedures involves an assessment of the representativeness of the 


Sampie from the perspective of the educational and occupational characteris 
tics of residents of the Coaldale area, aS reported in the 1961 census - the 


most recent statistics available at the time of the survey. Unfortunately, 


the categori the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to chassify these 
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variables do not conform with those used for social class stratification in 
the present study. 
Tt was possible, however, to group both the census and the 


sample data on occupation of the labour force into three broad categories: 
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Managerial and professional; clerical, sales and other white collar; and 
other employment which includes our categories of skilled, semi-skilled, 

and unskilled manual employment. The census does make use of managerial, 
Professional, clerical and sales categories, However, it has two categories, 
Service and recreation, and transportation and communication, which clearly 
include both professional and manual workers. In making the present com- 
Parison, we assumed that one-third of male workers in these industries would 
be Professionals, and they were so Classified, while the remainder were 
Classified as manual workers. Using these procedures, the proportions of 
labour force members found in each of the three employment categories of the 
population of the Coaldale area and for the study sample, are shown in 


EebLe. ties Dy. 


Table IT — 2 


Labour Forces For Total Population Of Coaldale Study Area, Age 15 
And Over, 1961, and for Study Sam le, 1968, 
OE eo tudy Sample, 1968. 


Population Occupation 





Managerial & Lesser White Manual Total 

Professional Collar Workers Workers 

et NOrKers Workers 

ee I ue ecg aonb 2 
Total Population 224 Lee 129 TiO L.3e7 oe 1, 700% 
Study Sample i4 16.9 3 3.0 66 {O53 35 
Discrepancy: Sample 

is he -4.0 +0..3 


* Does not include Occupation Not Stated. 


Source: Enumeration Area Print Out No. 13, Alberta, 1961, 
The high proportion of people in the upper occupational stratum 
may be explained by the structure of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics! 


classification. The category denoted as "managerial" forces the inclusion 
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ky pies 
in the upper stratum of a large number of small business owners and related 
people who would usually occupy the middle stratum. 

The data in Table II - 2 show that the distributions by occu- 
pation of the total population and of the study sample were quite similar, 
with a somewhat greater proportion of the sample's labour force in the upper 
occupational category and a lesser proportion in the middle category than 
was true for the total labour force of the area. 

It was also possible to group the educational levels used in 
the 1961 census in such a way as to make them roughly comparable with the 
levels used in this study. To do this, three or four years of secondary 
schooling was equated with 12 years of education for the sample, one or two 
years of secondary with 10 or 11 years, and elementary (1 to 4 and 5 or more). 
kindergarten and "none" roughly with 9 or fewer years of schooling. Five 
years of secondary schooling was included with the various partial and com- 
plete university education categories classified as “university education" 
for the study. Table II - 3 shows the distribution by education of the tota! 
Coaldale area population and the study sample. 

Table II - 3 


Education Of The Total Population’ of The Coaldale Study Aves 








Not Attending School, 1961, And Of The Study mple, 1963. 








Population Education 





Less than 10 years 10 - 11 years 12 years 


N ee ee 
Total Population iL 66.4 426 14.8 389 13.5 154 Foo ¢ 68a 
Study Sample 95 5ou2 Soci alear 37. 20.8) AP 9.3 132 | 
Discrepancy: Sample is -14,2 eee + 6.8 + G0 : 


1 Coaldale population (3,480) less population aged 0 - 4 years (596) - this «ise 
subtracted from "less than 10 years" category (2,511) 


Source: Enumeration Area Print Out Nos. 7 and 1, Alberta, 1961. 
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The data show that the distributions by education of the total 
population and the study sample for Coaldale differed greatly for the low- 
est educational level and a fair amount for the other levels, especially 
for the 12 years of schooling category. 

From the findings of these two comparisons of the total pop- 
ulation and the study sample, it may be inferred that, although the inter- 
viewers may have been insufficiently zealous in their attempts to contact 
male members of the households in the sample, and although the sample was 
better educated than the population of the area, the sample was in any case 
quite representative of the population of the area in terms of level of 


occupation. Thus, the sampling inadequacies appear to relate more to the 
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age-sex and the educational characteristics of the respondents 
occupational characteristics. 

A more adequate sampling procedure would have been to select 
the households to be interviewed, and then contact each household in order 
to determine the age and sex characteristics of its members. A Frequency 
distribution could then have been drawn up of people in each of the six 
S€X type groups, sampling ratios for each established, and the precise in- 
dividual to be interviewed in each household could then be designated. 

This would have tended to reduce the temptation of interviewers to make in- 
ropriate substitutions when the type of respondent they should interview 
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ifficult to contact, but it would certainly not have eliminated the 


problem because it would not have made these difficult-to-contact subjects 


dy 


any easier to reach. In any case, this is a time consuming procedure whict 
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increases the cost of the study, and it was decided not to use it in the 


present research. 
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D. The interviewing Procedure 

Much of the detail concerning the interviewing procedure has 
been implied in the preceding pages. Interviewers were instructed to call 
at each of the households on their sample list, and to establish whether or 
not there was a member of the desired sex for that household resident there. 
If an adult of that sex was at home and not otherwise involved, the inter- 
view proceeded at once. If that particular time was inconvenient, the inter- 
viewer made an appointment at the convenience of the interviewee and came back 
at the appropriate time. If an adult household member of the desired sex 
was not at home, inquiry was made as to when he or she would be home and 
probably have the leisure to be interviewed, and the interviewer left with 
it clearly understood that he would return at that time. 

When an interview was in progress and an interruption occurred 
.the interviewer was instructed to brea. of the interview and make an appoint- 
ment to complete it at a later time, rather than to attempt to complete it 
under difficult conditions or when others present might influence the res-— 
ponse which the subject made to questions. 

Generally, the interview seemed to be an enjoyable experience 
for subjects who participated; this was especially true of elderiy subjects 
who appreciated the diversion the interview provided. Rapport as reported 
on an interviewer's evaluation, in most interview situations, was quite satis- 
factory. 

Degree of rapport did not, in all cases, relate to the quality 
of the interview. Many older respondents were co-operative but were unable 


to contribute to questions on recreation. 
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A failure to respond may have been due to language or hearing 
problems, inability to understand the questions, unfamiliarity with the 
topic, illness which kept them out of touch with the community or any com- 
bination of the above. Loneliness and isolation may have been factors which 
aided in the establishment of a good rapport in the older age group. 

The establishment of only fair or poor rapport by the inter- 
viewer was, in some cases, the result of a suspicion about the purpose of 
the survey. Many respondents were skeptical of the interviewer's inten- 
tions; some thought the interviewer was a salesman or a representative from 
the Welfare Department. Other respondents remained hostile for what they 
perceived as political reasons. In many cases, once the interviewer had 
clearly established his intentions, the degree of rapport increased. 

A number of older respondents felt that a survey on recreation 
did not pertain to them and they became tired of the questions. Language 
difficulties compounded by the lengthiness of the interview also resuited 
in a number of exhausting interviews. 

As might be expected, those respondents who were involved in 
the recreational activities or who were familiar with the survey and had given 
the problem some thought contributed valuable information and opinions. 

E. Analysis Of The Data 

Following the completion of each interview, the schedule was 
read within one or two days by an interviewer other than the one who had 
completed it to detect omissions, to insure completeness of responses, and 
to check upon the legibility of the answers. Where information was incom- 
plete, interviewers were instructed to call back in order to secure the 


needed answers from the interviewee. 
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The completed schedules were then sent to Edmonton, where they 
were independently coded, twice, as a check on the accuracy of the coding 
process. The numerical codes thus obtained were punched into IBM data cards. 
The actual tabulations of responses and computation of relevant statistics 
were then made by use of the IBM 360 computer at the Provincial Government 
Data Centre. The relationship between the independent, or diagnostic var- 
lables and the remaining dependent variables were assessed by computing chi- 
Square for each frequency table established by cross-tabulating selected 
Pairs of variables. Only those tables with statistical Significance at the 
5% level (probability of the obtained chi-square) or better, were used for 
inclusion in the report. 

Independent And Dependent Variabies 

Eight independent, or diagnostic variables were considered as 
béing of primary importance in explaining different recreational habits of 
various sub-sections of the popiilation. These basic variables were: 


1. Sex of respondent 


2. Age of respondent 

3. Marital status of respondent 
4. Ethnic origin of respondent 
3. Generation of respondent 


nm independent variable for 
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the chapter on social involvements. It is discussed at length in the body of 
the report where it first appears, so that at this juncture, only a brief ex- 


planation will be provided. Anomie refers to an attitude of powerlessness and 
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of estrangement from the standard patterns of behavior within a social 


context. 

The remainder of the variables discussed in this report were 
considered for purposes of analysis, as dependent. They fall into several 
categories: leisure time availability, current recreational activities, 
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preferred activities and activities desired, but unavailable, 
attitudes toward work and recreation in general. 
Organization Of This Report 

The format for writing the report follows this general se~ 


quence. A particular relevant dependent variable was chosen for discu 
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and its relationship to each of the eight independent variables examined. 


If some of the relationships were statis ically significant (at the 5% level) 
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they were noted, and then discussed at some length in the order of their 
Occurrence on the ordered list of independent variables previcusly mentioned. 


At the end of this discussion, a short summary statement regarding the 
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CHAPTER III 
WORK INVOLVEMENTS AND PREFERENCES 
An understanding of the amount of time a population has to 


pursue non-work activities is of basic importance to the establishment of 
a recreational policy, or the modification of an existing policy. Once 
this information has been obtained, it is important to determine the re- 
lative significance people place on work and leisure activities in order 
to decide how they wish to spend their uncommitted hours. Accordingly, 
this chapter will outline the work commitments of the population in the 
Coaldale community and will go on to discuss the work and leisure ethics 
that guide their actions. 
A. Regular And Overtime Work 

For a sample consisting of both males and females, it i 
necessary to consider both the hours spent in gainful employment, for most 
of the men and some of the women, and the number of hours spent in house- 
work. This section will deal first with the number of hours spent in house- 
work by the women, and second, with the hours committed to remunerative 


and working women. 





Housework 


ms + me 


Female respondents were asked the question: ‘About how many 

oo 3 ss act, St ieee Pa ee = : ae 
hours a day would you say you spend in housework? Just 6 (3.14) 08 the 
104 women’ who were interviewed 


failed to answer this question. Reported 


hours spent in housework are shown in Table ifl - 1. 
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Hours Per Day In Housework 


Number Of Hours Number Percent 
No Response 6 a RS) 
One to four 29 ay ie 
Five to eight 54 ape, 
Nine to twelve a 14.4 
TOTAL 104 100.0 


The data indicate that the large majority of women (79.82) 
spent an eight hour day or less in housework. Only 14.4% spent more than 
eight hours. 


Hours per day spent in housework was not found to be sis- 


“nificantly related to any of the eight independent variables (sex, marital 


status, ethnicity, generation, education, income, occupation and age) 
used in this study. 


2.  Gainful Employment 


All respondents were asked how many hot 
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week on Yemunerative work. They were asked to report separately for summex 


and winter to determine whether there were seasonal differences, In addi- 


© : 5 : = = Sere area eet ane & a lia aN. ORE ae 
tion to the 98 females who reported being housewives, 35 males (40.7% of 
men) failed to answer the question. This figure was identical for summer 
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porting working unspecified hours. Most of the remaining respondents - 51 


males and 6 females - reported working more than 40 hours per week in summe 


(59.6%), but less than 40 hours per week in winter (54.4%). 
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There were no statistically Significant relationships be- 
tween the number of hours worked per week and any of the independent variables. 
B. Tiredness 

In order to determine how exhausted, or how "eager to go" 
respondents were at the end of an average work day, they were asked: "At 
the end of the work day, how tired are you?" Of the total sample, 19 
(10.0%) did not answer the question. In addition, 13 (6.8%) indicated that 
the question was not applicable to their present situation for reasons such 
as they were not employed, or they suffered from ill health. The remaining 
respondents were broken into a three-fold classification as follows: 
“completely exhausted" - 18 (9.5%), "tired, but able to work around the house''- 
106 (55.8%); and "hardly tired at all" - 34 (17.9%). 


Reported tiredness differed Significantly with marital status 





and education. The relationship of reported tiredness with marital status 


is given in Table III - 2. 


Table III - 2 





Reported Tiredness By Marital Status Of Respondent 
Degree Of Tiredness 


Marital Status Completely Tired, but able Hardiy Tired 
Exhausted  _to get around — At AU Total 
N 4 N % N % 

Married 16 10.8 oo 66.9 30 Zz 

Single or Widowed 2 Sah 7 31.8 L3 D9ed 

TOTAL 18 10.6 166 G25 46 Pt LS 170 


(P < .001) 
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The data show that only about one~tenth of the married and 
single or widowed respondents said they were completely exhausted at the 
end of the day. However, 66.9% of the married respondents reported that 
they were "tired, but still able to get around", whereas only 31.8% of 
the single or widowed respondents did so. In turn, only 22.3% of the married 
respondents reported "hardly tired at all", but 59.1% of the single or widowed 
respondents did so. 

Table III - 3 shows a positive relationship exists between 
reported tiredness and education. 

Table III - 3 


Reported Tiredness By Education Of The Respondent 


Degree Of Tiredness 


Education Completely Tired, but able Hardly Tired 

Exhausted to get around At ALL Total 
One to six years 7 713 9 AS 14 51.9 6 fein ae 
Seven to nine years D 8.9 38 OF .9 13 Swe 56 
Ten to eleven years 2 6.7 22 £363 6 20.0 
Twelve years, some 
college or degree 2 cP) 30 56.6 yan 391.6 
TOTAL 16 926 104 62.7 AG Oa ie 

(P< .02) 
The pattern of responses obtained indicates that as amount 


of education increased, reported degree of tiredness decreased. Only 22.27 
= ° : ¢ eo gee 
of those having six or less years of education reported being "hardly tired 


at all", but 39.6% of those with twelve or more years of education gave this 


response. 
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C. Attitudes Towards Work And Leisure 
SC Owards Work And Leisure 


To determine attitudes of respondents towards work and lei- 
sure, a ''Protestant Ethic" scale was administered and a direct question 
about whether the respondent obtained greater satisfaction from his work or 
from the activities he pursued when he was not working, was asked. 
"Protestant Ethic" refers to an attitude placing a heavy 
value on work as opposed to leisure: in essence the idea that there is an 
inherent value in work. The relevance of such an attitude to a study of 
recreational pursuits and interests is readily apparent: if there is a 
wide-spread endorsement of the Protestant Ethic, the type of non-remunerative activi- 


ties which will be desired will be of quite a different nature than if the 





endorsement is relatively low. That is, individuals who strongly endorse the 


@ 


Protestant Ethic would probably seek to obtain fewer leisure hours, and th 
activities that they would pursue in those hours would be of a "productive" 
rather than a purely "consummatory" nature. 

Respondents were asked a series of three questions to deter- 


hree 


ky 


et 


mine the extent to which they endorsed the Protestant Ethic. The i 


Kh 
Pp 


questions were: ‘Would you say that it is alright for a man to take o! 


‘ : < 7 ¢ om, 
is something else he would rather do?"; 


t 
ce 


from work now and then if the: 


“Would you say that most people spend too much time working and not enough 


time enjoying life?" and, "If you had a choice of taking a paid vacation or 


Ry, pee Ri cota. oe PN 
lic VaClar Lon 


working during that time and getting paid extra, would you take t 


Respondents were asked how strongly they felt about their yes or no answers: 


a 


very strongly, fairly strongly, or not too strongly. Ratings of these res- 


a) 


ponses to each question varied from one to six, making the total range of th> 


scale from three to eighteen, with eighteen being the strongest endorsement 


of the Prostéstant Ethic. 
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Of the total sample, 162 persons (85%) respotided to these 
questions. The distribution of their responses is given in Table III - 4, 
Table III - 4 


Endorsement Of Protestant Ethic 
ee CES Lame SLbie 


Score Number Percent 
3 6 Ba 
2-5 13 8.0 
6-7 20 ie 
8 9 68 42.0 
10 - 11 19 ile: 
12 13 Sal 19.1 
14 - 15 3 1.9 
16 ~ 18 Z 1.2 
TOTAL 162 99.9 


Table III - 4 reveals a distribution that is skewed towards 
higher Protestant Ethic scores: 39 (24.0%) scored below the median score 


while 55 (33.9%) scored above it. 





Cross-tabulation of Protestant Ethic Scores with ali independent 


variables revealed that a significant relationship only existed for income. 





This relationship is shown in Table III - 5. 
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Table III - 5 


Protestant Ethic Scores By Income Of Respondent 


Income Low (3 - 7) Medial (8 - 9) High (10 - 18) 

Less than $3000.00 vi 2oe5 16 2325 7 ee | 

$3000.00 - $5499.99 s 10.6 25 48.9 19 40.4 

$5500.00 - $7999.99 10 3800 8 30.8 8 30.8 

$8000.00 or more 10 40.0 8 e240 fi 26.0 

TOTAL 32 25.0 25 43.0 41 5240 
CP =< 404) 


The data indicate that as income increased, the proportion 
of respondents scoring low on the Protestant Ethic Scale increased from 
23.3% for those who earned under $3000.00 to about 40.0% for those who 
earned $5500.00 or more. However, a similar but smaller increase is evi- 


dent in the proportion scoring high on Protestant Ethic. Respondents who 


earned $5499.99 or less were most likely to score in the medial range (about 


0Z-did so). 
As a related index of the value respondents placed on work 

and leisure, the question was asked: "Would you say you get more satis- 

faction from work, or from the things you do when you are not working? 
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Table TIT - 6 


More Satisfaction From Work Or Leisure? 
et OTK Ur Leisure? 


Response | Number Percent 
No Response Za 1322 
More from work ase 58.4 
More from leisure 30 26 
Some from both 24 i226 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


The results of this question appear to be slightly incon- 
sistent with those obtained in response to the Protestant Ethic Scale. In 
Table III - 6 it is evident that over three times as many respondents named 
work as more satisfying as named leisure. Cross-tabulation of these reg- 
ponses with Protestant Ethic score did not produce a Significant relation- 
ship - that is, the relationship between the two variables Was 4 random one. 
The most obvious interpretation of these findings would be that the leisure 


activities currently engaged in were not as satisfying as they might be, for 


3 


4 9.4. 


respondents who gave a relatively low endorsement of Protestant Ethic. 





used in the study, yielded a, significant relationship only with < 


es 


ccupation. 
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Table III -'7 


¥ 
e 


Source Of Satisfattion By Occupation Of Respondent 


Source Of Satisfaction 
ee SEL SeCrien 


Occupation From Work From Leisure © From Both Total 
let sean IN Samez Waite 

Farmers 24 (ag 4 L2eell 5 ts 7 38) 
Hollingshead 1 - 4 8 50.0 oe 1828 5 3163 16 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 10 Dar. 6 6 cys z Live 18 
Hollingshead 7 and 

non-working ) 45.0 7 220 4 2050 20 
Housewives a7 7.0 9 1252 8 10.8 74 
TOTAL 108 67 el 29 18.0 24 14.9 161 

(P2705) 


The pattern of responses indicates that there is a positive 
relationship between satisfaction from work and occupation; the proportion 
of respondents who indicated that work was the primary source of satis- 
faction was greatest for those in Hollingshead 1 to 4 including Farmers, 
(65.3%) and decreased Steadily to 45.0% for those in Hollingshead 7 and 
not-working. 

A copy of the Hollingshead Index of Social Positions appears 


in Appendix Gc, 
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CHAPTER iil 


SUMMARY 
WORK INVOLVEMENTS AND ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 

This chapter presented information on work involvement and 
preferences. 

Work involvement was defined in terms of two schedules: time 
spent working and fatigue resulting from work. The index used for the 
first schedule consisted of the number of hours worked per week as reported 
by the respondent. For women in the home, the index was the number of hours 
reported spent in housework. 

The index for the second schedule of work involvement was 
the rating of each respondent of how tired he or she was at the end of the 
average working day. 


Preferences were considered in terms of attitudes toward 


work. The indices used were the Protestant Ethic Scale - a scaie which 


measures the extent to which a respondent endorses an attitude placing an 
emphasis on the inherent value of work - and a question which required the 
respondent to indicate whether work or leisure activities were more satis- 
fying. 

The independent variables which were cross-tabulated with 
these indices were the same as those used throughout the present study: 
sex, age, ethnicity, marital status, occupation, income, generation and 
level of education. 

No significant relationships were found to exist between 
work involvement, as measured by recorded hours of work per week, and 
any of the independent variables. This was the case even when differentia- 


tion was made between hours of work in summer and winter. However, this 


differentiation did reveal that a majority of people reported working longer 
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hours in summer than in winter. 

No significant relationships were discovered between the 
"tiredness" index of work involvement and the independent variables: 
sex, ethnicity, age, generation, income, or occupation. 

Reported tiredness was found to be significantly related 
with marital status: Single or widowed respondents said that they 
were less tired at the end of a days work than did married respondents. 

The social class indicator, education, was found to be 
positively related with degree of tiredness. Respondents with less than 
six years of education had the highest proportion reporting complete ex- 
haustion. 

In general, the data incicated that the large majority of 
the respondents felt that they were capable of doing at least light work 
after a normal work day. 

Protestant Ethic scores were found to be significantly related 
to respondents incomes. The largest proportion of respondents was found in 
the "medial" category of scores while the lowest proportion was found in the 
"low" category. The distribution of proportions within the "medial" cate-— 
gories indicated an inverse relationship exists between income and Pro- 
testant Ethic. The higher the income, the less respondents tended to en- 


dorse the Protestant Ethic. 


a) 


itthic scores were not found to be related with 


rs 


Protestant } 


I 


the "satisfaction" index of preference. However, over three times as many 
respondents reported work as more satisfying as reported leisure. 


Satisfaction was found to be significantly related with 





respondent's occupation. Those in Hollingshead 1 to 4 tended to report work 


as the dominant source of satisfaction. 
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In summary, moderate working hours were found to be charac- 
teristic of residents of Coaldale. A medial degree of tiredness was found 
to be characteristic of married respondents and respondents of little 
formal education. Respondents who reported medial endorsement of the 
Protestant Ethic may be characterized as having moderate incomes while 
those who reported getting satisfaction from work typically ranked high 


on occupation. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENTS 

Adequate and realistic planning of meaningful recreation 
for residents of any area requires a knowledge at how much of their time 
is committed to various types of organizations in addition to the amount 
of time spent in housework and gainful employment. This chapter will 
present the information available for this type of involvement among sample 
members. Number of involvements, intensity of involvements (proportion 
of meetings attended), and the extent of involvement (total hours per month 
that were currently being spent) are the initial indices to be discussed, » 
Because many voluntary organizations are more or less seasonal in their 


concerns, a distinction has again been made between summer and winter 







organizational activities. A prognosis for future involvement and a br ef 





summary concludes the first part of the chapter. 

The second part of the chapter turns specifically to church 
activities as a very common type of non-work involvement. The sample is 
described in terms of church affiliation and then the intensity of involve- 


ment (attendance) and extent of involvement (hours per month) 





Again, distinction is made between summer and winter. This Saat tign will 
also conclude with a statement of planned future involvement for Coaldale 
residents as they see it, and a brief summary. 
A. Formal Organizations 

Each person interviewed was asked to name the organizations 
and clubs to which he/she belonged, and was then asked a series of questions 


about each. These questions asked whether the respondent held any offices 
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or performed any regular duties, how many meetings there were per month, 
the number of meetings attended per month, the number of hours spent in 
club activities per month, and whether the respondent expected to be more 
or less active in the future. 
i. Number of Organizational Memberships 

The organizations and clubs named by each respondent were 
counted. Table IV - 1 gives the distribution of these responses. 


Table IV - 1 


Number Of Organizational And Club Memberships 


Number Of Organizations Or Clubs Number Percent 
None 7 Eee) 
One 84 44.7 
Two 50 26.6 
Three or more 47 295.0 
TOTAL 188 100.0 


The data show that most respondents belonged to 1 or 2 
Organizations. 
Respondents of differing ethnic origins belonged to sig- 


nificantly different numbers of organizations. See Table IV - 2. 
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fable lV. 2 
Number Of Organizational Memberships By Ethnicity 
Of Respondent 
Ethnicity Number Of Organizational Memberships 


One Two three to Bight Total 
N aN % oN e 

Canada, United 

States 34 34.358 29 eo eS 36 36.4 os) 
Europe, Scandin- 
avia, British 
Isles 18 66.7 i) cz) 4 14.8 Zh. 
Slavic 32 Chas ams 29 26 6 HSS F 54 
TOTAL 84 46.7- 50 27,0 46 25.6 180 

LP = 001) 


The largest number of organizational memberships was reported 
by Canadian and American respondents; 36.4% said that they belonged to 
three or more organizations. European, Scandinavian and British respondents 
reported the second largest number of organizations: fourteen point eight 
percent said they held three or more memberships. Slavic respondents 
reported fewest memberships: 11.1% claimed to belong to three or more 
organizations. | 

Number of organizational memberships was also significantly 


related to the generation of the respondent as is shown in Table IV — 3. 
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Table IV = 3 


Number Of Organizational Memberships By Generation Of Respondent 
— ee ene tation Ur Respondent 


Generation Number Of Organizational Memberships 


One Two three pethicht Total 
Mm 20 N a te 
First 49 Gl. oe eal 20.62 10 2.2 80 
Second 28 40.6 20 9.0 Zi 30,4 69 
Third or more qd Za. 2 29.0 15 48.4 Ji 
TOTAL 84 YO .0ge lO 21.6 46 BS) 180 
(P < .0004) 


First generation respondents reported the fewest number of 
memberships: only 12.5% said they belonged to three or more organizations. 
.This proportion increased steadily with generation: 48.4% of the third or 
more generation respondents reported having three or more organizational 
memberships. 

Organizational memberships also differed with respondents' 


education. The pattern of responses is given in Table IV - 4. 
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Table IV - 4 


Number Of Organizational Memberships By Education Of Respondent 


Education Number Of Organizational Memberships 
One Two Three to Eight Total 
N 2 N id N Z 
1 to 6 years 18 Da) EL io We 4 es 33 
7 to 9 years 30 BY AEAS) 16 20.8 11 £9753 oe 
10 to 11 years aa 5057 4 BS eh 1S 50.0 30 


12 years, some 
college or 


degree 19 352 19 Sey” 16 7956 54 
TOTAL 78 44.8 50 AR Ne! 46 26.4 174 
(pacer )1) 


It is evident that number of memberships increased with 
education: of those reporting 10 to 11 years of education, 50.0% said 
they belonged to three or more organizations while only 12.1% of those with 
6 or fewer years of education did so. However, those with more than twelve 
years of education tended to report fewer memberships: 29.6% of this group 


said they belonged to three or more organizations. 


Occupation was the fourth independent variable found to be 


significantly related to organizational membership: see Table IV - 5. 
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Table IV - 5 


Number Of Organizational Memberships By Occupation Of Respondent 
Occupation Number Of Organizational Memberships 


One Two Ihveetto,Etehtes Total, 
N ie N % N i 

Farmers 12 es, 7 2i39 13 40.6 32 

Hollingshead 

1 to 4 5 EAA 5 365 6 Dino 16 

Hollingshead 

ea 6 7 B0.9 :) 2158 6 SIGS) 18 

Hollingshead 

7 and not- 

working 22 (hore, > Ly id 2 6a 29 

Housewives 36 45.0 27 Sos 17 Blew 80 
_ TOTAL 82 46.9 49 23.0 44 25 aL 175 

(Pe< ~02) 


A direct relationship between occupational status and number 


of organizational memberships is indicated. Among those respondents in- 


cluded in Hollingshead categories 1 to 4 (farmers are included in this group), 


39.6% reported belonging to three or more organizations. Smaller pro- 
portions reported this many memberships as one goes dewn the occupational 


scale: 33.3% in Hollingshead 5 and 6 and 6.9% in Hollingshead 7 or who 


Number of memberships was not related to respondent's sex, 


marital status, age or income. 


2. Proportion of Meetings Attended 





Respondents were asked to report both the number of regular 


meetings per month for each organization to which they belonged and the 
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number of these meetings they attended. The proportion of meetings attended 
was calculated from the answers given to these questions. 

As reported earlier, 7 (3.7%) respondents said that they 
belonged to no Organizations. An additional 89 (46.8%) respondents failed 
to answer this question. The seasonal attendance patterns of the remaining 
9% (49.5%) respondents is outlined below. 

(a) Summer 
The number of meetings respondents attended in summer is 


eeven in Table IV ="6: 


Table IV =- 6 


Meetings Attended In Summer By Organizational Members 


Meetings Attended Number Percent 


Every Meeting si) Doe. 
About Half 6 6.4 
None 14 14.9 
Organization does not meet 19 PLO ews 


in summer 


oe See, 


TOTAL 94 100.0 
Over half of the respondents (58.5%) reported attending 
every meeting of the organizations to which they belonged. On the other i 


hand, the remaining respondents tended to attend none of the meetings (14.97), 





or belonged to organizations which did not meet in summer (20.2%). 


There was a significant relationship between sex and the 
ig 


proportion of meetings that the respondent attended during the summer. The 


data are shown in Table IV - rip 
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Table IV - 7 
Proportion Of Meetings Attended In Summer By Sex Of Respondent 
Sex Proportion Of Meetings Attended ese. 
Every Meeting Less than 50% total 
(or has no meeting) of Meetings 
N % N % 
Male 28 Oana. 15 34.9 43 
Female 46 I0e2 > eo aL 
TOTAL 74 78.1 20 2133 94 
CP =<F003) 


Women were clearly inclined to attend more of the meetings of 
the organizations to which they belonged: 90.2% reported attending every 
meeting. 

None of the other independent variables were found to be 


related to the attendance of summer meetings. 





(b) Winter 
? © 2 sg * 
Respondents reported attendance of winter meetings is given 


in Table IV - 8, 
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Table IV - 8 

Meetings Attended In Winter By Organizational Members 
Meetings Attended Number Percent 
Every meeting 68 F208 
About half 5 5.20 
None 15 16.0 
Organization does not meet 
in winter 6 6.4 
TOTAL 94 100.0 


Nearly three-quarters of the organizational members C72 237) 
reported attending every meeting held during the winter. Almost the same 
proportion of the members (16.0%) reported non-attendance for winter meet— 
ings as did so for summer meetings. Again, there were few sporadic attenders: 
only 5.3% said they attended about half of the meetings. 

As in summer, the only significant differences in the pro- 
portion of respondents attending or not attending their organization's meet- 
ings occurred with respect to sex: see Table IV - 9. 

Taplerlye= 9 


Proportion Of Meetings Attended In Winter By Sex Of Res] 


Sex Proportion Of Meetings Attended 





Every Meeting Less than 50% Total 
(or has no meetings) of Meetings 
N z N 2 
Male 28 65.1 15 34.9 43 
Female 46 90 52 5 es) onl 
TOTAL 74 ions 20 ae 94 


(P<. 003) 
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Once again, it is clear that most women (90.2%) tended to be 
regular attenders at every organizational meeting. 
3. Hours Per Month Spent In Meetings Of Organizations 

Besides the 7 (3.7%) respondents who reported no organizational 
memberships, an additional 96 (50.5%) were unable or unwilling to indicate 
how many hours they spent each month in summer in organizational activities 
and 97 (51912) did not give this information for winter. 
(a) Summer 

The 87 respondents for whom information was available re- 
ported time spent in organizational activities as shown in Table EVE—L0; 


Table IV - 10 


Hours Per Month In Organizational Activities In Summer 








Hours Per Month Number Percent 
None i 13.8 
5 or less 24 2720 
6 to 9 24 21.0 
LO to 17 i3 14.9 
18 & over 2 Cae 
Organization required no 

time in summer 2 1308 
TOTAL 87 100.0 


A substantial proportion of the sample spent no time in 
organizational activities: 13.8% belonged to organizations requiring no 
time in summer and 13.8% simply gave no time Yi Ere er affairs. 
Almost half of the respondents reported having some time investment: 27.6% 


said they spent fewer than five hours and 27.6% said they spent from six to 


nine hours per month. 
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A significant relationship was found to exist between the 
sex of the respondent and the number of Hours spent in organizational ac- 
tivities each month during the summer: see Table IV - it. 
Table IV - 11 


Hours Per Month In Organizational Activities In Summer B Sex Of Respondent 
— eee et tet: in summer By sex Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 


Nb 


Sex Two to Five Six to Nine | ten or More _. Organization Requires Total 
No Time 
N aN Ceara N is N x 
Male 4 LO io vet 28.9 9 od, 14 30.5 38 
Female 14 39.6 ita) 2h 5d 6 L285 10 2026 48 
TOTAL Zo IAS 24 2729 WS) Le ee 24 27 39 86 
(B= .02) 


The data show that men reported spending considerably more 
time in organizational activities in summer than did women. Close to one-quarter 
Srethe males (23.72) reported spending ten or more hours per month in these 
activities while only 12.5% of the females did so. Women, however, were more 
likely to spend at least some time in organizational activities than were men: 
20.8% reported belonging to organizations requiring no time in summer, whereas 
36.8% of the men said their organizations made no demands on them during the 
summer. 

Respondent's level of education was also found to be related 
to the number of hours spent in organizational activities. The data are given 


oh clable IV ~ 12. 
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Table IV -12 


Hours Per Month In Organizational Activities In Summer By Education Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 


Education Iwo to Five Six to Nine Ten Or More Organization Requires 

No Time 
N imi Za i N Z 

One to six years 4 S068 -47 53% 8 0 0.0 J 15.4 

Seven to 

nine years 12 46.2 4 1524 2 re 8 30.8 

Ten to 

eleven years 3 1538 3) 2633 if 3628 4 Zhe 


Twelve years, 
some college 
or degree 2 Li e2 8 2/56 6 207 10 34.5 


om mms em eee oe a 


TOTAL 24 27.6- 24 2136 ies ae 24 PAY aS) 


(Ps <ac02) 

The data show that a large proportion of the respondents with 
twelve or more years of education (34.5%) reported that the organizations to which 
they belonged required no time in the summer. Of those with ten or eleven years, 
21.1% reported this compared to 30.8% of phocer arth seven to nine years of school- 
ing. Only 15.4% of those with six years or less said no time was required of them 
in summer. 

A significant relationship was found between occupation and number 


of hours per month spent in organizational activities: see Table IV — 13. 
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Table IV’- 13 


Hours Per Month In Organizational Activities In Summer By Occupation Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 





Occupation Twe. to Five Six to Nine Ten or More 
N oN Z oN x 

Farmers 2 1 Eg ae 10d 2 2128 
Hollingshead 

1 to 4 0 0.0 4 36.4 s) 2/33 
Hollingshead 

p& 6 us Gel gs) 213 3 Cm Bek 
Hollingshead 7 

& non-working 2 Soo eo 60.7 0 0.0 
Housewives ey, 3.6 10 2240 4 10.3 
TOTAL Ze eo eG 2042 i) Li.0 

(235.02) 


A substantial proportion of subjects in all occupational cate- 
gories, except those in Hollingshead 7 and who were not working, reported be- 
longing to organizations requiring no time in summer. However, this latter 


group had the largest proportion (66.7%) reporting spending six to nine hours 


per month in organizational affairs. 


The apparent discrepancy between the relationships of education 
and occupation to the first and third indices of involvement 
attributed to the inclusion of farmers in the Hollingshead 1 
category. Traditionally, farmers have been characterized by 
education, yet, it is generally within their means and/or in 


belong to several organizations, particularly to those related to farming. 


Organization Re- 
quires No Time 


N 


8 


24 


can probably be 
to 4 occupational 
a medial amount of 


their interest to 


extent of their participation, however, is necessarily seasonal. 


a 


44.4 


Total 


18 


a 


a 


a 


85 
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2558) 
(b) Winter 
The responses of the 86 individuals who indicated the number 


of hours spent per month in organizational activities in winter were distributed 


as shown in Table IV - 14. 


Taple tI V"="14" 


Hours Per Month In Organizational Activities In Winter 


Hours Per Month Number Percent 
None 8 SHES) 
5 or less ae 2230.2 
6 to 9 28 B2e0 
RU to 17 14 L623 
18 & over 8 Daw 
Organization required no Z 2n3 


time in winter 


TOTAL 86 100.0 





Only a small proportion of the sample spent no time in organizational 
activities: 2.3% belonged to organizations requiring no time in winter and 9.3% 
simply gave no time to organizational affairs. A substantial proportion had a 
heavy time investment. Sixteen point three percent reported spending ten to 


seventeen hours while 9.3% reported spending over eighteen hours per month. 





Hours spent per month in organizational activities were not found 
to be significantly related to any of the independent variables for the winter 


season. 
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a. Offices Or Regular Duties 


In order to further characterize the nature of organizational 
involvement, respondents were asked to report on the offices they held or the 
regular duties they performed in each organization of which they were a member. 
Slightly more than half of the sample (56.3%) failed to answer this question. 
The responses for the 83 respondents who provided answers are given in 
Table IV -\15. 

Table IV - 15 


Proportion Of Organizations In Which Respondent 


Holds Office 


Proportion Number Percent 
100% 19 CAS) 
60 to 99% 5 6.0 
40 to 59% Lf 20 
Peo 392 4 4.8 
Holds no offices or performs 

no duties 38 45.8 
TOTAL 83 100.0 


Close to half of those who responded to the question reported 
holding no office or performing any regular duty. However, 22.9% re- 
ported that they held some official position in all of the organizations 
to which they belonged. 
No significant differences were found in the proportion of 


organizations in which a respondent held an official position and the in- 





dependent variables used in this study. 
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9. More Or Less Activity In Future 

To determine future demands that might be made on respondents' 
time, and to determine how active formal organizations would be in comparison 
to their present level of activity, the question "Do you expect to be more or 
less active in the organization in future?" was asked with respect to each 
formal organization of which the respondent was a member. The question was 
not applicable to ‘the 7 (3.7%) respondents who reported no organizational 
memberships. An additional 98 individuals, 51.6% of the sample, did not feel 
able to say what their future involvements might be. Of the 85 (44.7%) who 
did answer the question, 26 (30.6%) said they expected greater involvement 
while 47 (55.3%) said they expected no change in involvement. Only Jeti 407) 
Said that they expected their involvement to lessen. 

Expected level of future involvement in formal organizations did 
not differ with respect to any of the independent variables. 
6. Percentage Of Organizations Belonged To Which Are Church Affiliated 

Because a substantial number of formal organizations are church 
sponsored, respondents were asked to report the percentage of organizations 
to which they belonged which were church affiliated. The pattern of responses 


is given in Table IV ~ 16. 
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Table IV - 16 


Percentage Of Organizations Belonged To Which Are Church Affiliated 
ae Oo mnten Are tnuren Arritiateda 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 
100% 100 Do -2 
BL to 997% 8 4.3 
ae to 602% 60 A 
Bate 307% 6 Sida 
0 14 Ae 
TOTAL 188 NOLO aE 


It is clear that a majority of the sample belonged to church 
affiliated organizations. Half of the respondents (53.2%) belonged solely to 
church sponsored groups while only 7.5% belonged to groups having no church 
affiliation. 

The proportion of church affiliated organizations to which indi- 
viduals belonged differed significantly with respondent's ethnicity: see Table 
IV - i7. 

Table (V. = 17 


Per Cent Of Church-Affiliated Organizations By Ethnicity Of Respondent 





Percentage Church Affiliated 


Ethnicity None 1% to 45% 462% to 99% 100s Total 

es nase. conaaee Pala mera 6 oot ig 
Canada, U.S. 10: 9.4% 24. 22.6 29 Zh itt 43 40.6 106 
Europe, 


Scandinavia, 
British Isles 


Go 
load 
fat 
= 
N 


f.4 5 18.5 We 63.0 27 


Slavic pe ae 3 Dies) pol 20.0 40 Load 55 


TOTAL 144 $7.4 29 15.4 45 OS es) 100 err 188 
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Respondents of Slavic origin evidenced a strong tendency to 
belong solely to church affiliated organizations: 72.7% reported that they 
belonged only to such organizations. In comparison, 63.0% of the Western 
European respondents said that all the organizations they belonged to were 
church affiliated while 40.6% of the Canadian and American respondents made 
this claim. 

Generation of respondent was found to be negatively related 


with membership in a church-affiliated group. The data are given in Table 





TVO 182 
, Table IV - 18 

Per Cent Of ky eee Organizations By Generation Of Respondent 

Generation Per Cent Church~Affiliated 
None 1Z to 45% 46% to 99% 100% Total 
eee cere) ON Peer x 

First 4 4.9 5) OZ Ise ey By *69.1 81 
Second 4 De Ot, LS te. 20 27.8 us 48.6 i2 
Third or more Gut? tege eea o44 90 et Fe 7 gee 35 
TOTAL 14 7.4 29 15.4 45 2349 100°; 53.2 188 


(P <  ,.0002) 
The data clearly indicate that as generation increased, the 


proportion of respondents belonging exclusively to church-affiliated organi- 





0@..1% of the first generation respon-= 


zations decreased considerably. -¥ ay 


dents reported that all of the organizations of which they were members were 





church affiliated, only 48.6% of the second generation respondents did so. Of 
the respondents who were third generation or more, a quarter (25.7%) said their 


only memberships were in church groups. 
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A negative relationship was also found with respect to edu- 
cation: see Table IV - 19, 


able STV een 19 


Percentage Of Church-Affiliated Organizations 
By Education Of Respondent 


Percentage Church - Affiliated 


Education None lAsto0- 457 46% to 99% 100% Total 

1 to 6 years i 29 Hi 2.9 8 2 SD) 24 JOS6 34 

7 to 9 years 6 9.8 CP LI ee 612 LOR O36 5720 61 

10 to 11 years 5 Nope 13 B94 3 kell 12 DOG 33 

12 years, some 

college, degree 2 347 Gow 1488." 22 AOR t= 22 40.7 54 
‘TOTAL 14 TRIE 2088 154008 4584 9427.0 91 Spldet olan) 

LEP 007) 


As years of schooling increased, the data show that respondents 
tended to join other organizations in addition to those which were connected 
with the church. Three-quarters of the respondents with six or fewer years 
of education reported that 100% of the groups to which they belonged were church 
affiliated. However, 100% membership in church-connected groups was reported 
by only 40.7% of the respondents with twelve or more years of education. But, 


of this latter group, only 3.7% reported belonging to no church-affiliated 





group. 
A similar relationship was discovered to exist for occupation 


and membership in church-affiliated organizations: see Table IV - 20. 
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Table IV —- 20 


Percentage Of Church-Affiliated Organizations 
By Occupation Of Respondent 


Percentage Church-Affiliated 


Occupation None One ee to 9e- 2 100. 2 soe 

Farmers 4 2 | 10 30.3 6 18.2 13 39.4 2): 

Hollingshead 

Peto:4 Zz 11.8 2 11.6 8 47.1 =) 2ga4 i? 

Hollingshead 

5 & 6 1 5.6 2 27498 4 2202 8 44.4 18 

Hollingshead 7 

& non-working 3 of iD ase 3) HO se 22 E130 31 

Housewives 4 4.8 10 tee 21 Zo.) 49 58.3 84 

TOTAL 14 Ue 28 15.3 44 24.0 97 Se!) 183 
(Poo) 


The data indicate that the higher the occupational ranking of 
the respondent, the greater his tendency to belong to other than church- 
affiliated groups. Again, however, the proportion reporting that none of the 
Organizations to which they belonged were church affiliated, was relatively 
low and roughly similar for all occupational categories. 

Summary ~ Section A 
Organizational Involvements 

Examination of the Coaldale sample yielded the following 
results with respect to patterns of involvement in formal organizations. 
1. Most of the sample (71.3%) belonged to one or two organizations. Res- 


pondents born in Canada and the United States tended to have the most organi- 


zational memberships and number of memberships tended to increase with res- 
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pondent's generation. There was a curvilinear relationship between edu- 
cation and number of organizations such that people with ten or eleven 
years of schooling belonged to more organizations than those with more or 
less education. But, number of organizations was directly related to occu- 
pation. 

2. Over one-half of the sample (58.5%) in summer and nearly three-quarters 
(72.3%) in winter attended all meetings. Roughly 20% in summer, but only 
6.4% in winter, said no meetings were scheduled in that season. Regard- 
less of the season, most females attended all meetings. 

3. In both summer and winter, the most frequently mentioned amount of time 
spent in organizations was six to nine hours per month. In summer, 13.8% of 
the sample reported spending no time while 9.3% did so in winter. Men re=- 
ported spending more time in organizational activities in summer than women 
even though a greater proportion of men than women said no time was re- 
quired. This relation did not apply during winter. For summer only, 

there was a curvilinear relationship between education and time spent in 
Organizations, with more people in the medial category - 10 or 11 years of 
school - spending 10 or more hours per month, and a slight inverse relation- 
ship between occupation and time in organizational affairs. 

4. Almost half of the sample (45.8%) reported holding no official office 
or performing any regular duties in any of the organizations to which they 


belonged. Nearly one-quarter (22.9%) reported holding such positions in all 





of 


et 


he organizations of which they were members. 
5. Better than half of the sample (55.3%) expected to maintain their pre- 


sent level of activity in the future. 
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6. Only 7.5% of the sample belonged to no church-affiliated organizations 
while 53.2% belonged exclusively to church groups. Slavic respondents were 
most likely to belong only to a church group. An inverse relationship ex- 
isted between generation, education and occupation and the proportion of 


church-affiliated organizations belonged to. 
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Be Church Involvements 


In order to get a more detailed profile of the religious 
involvements of the residents of Coaldale, a series of six questions regard- 
ing church-centered activities was asked. The questions included church 
affiliation, frequency of attendance, regular offices held or duties per- 
formed, hours per month spent in church affairs (again with distinction be- 


ing made between summer and winter), and expected future involvement. 


i... Church Affiliation 


The first question about church activities asked: "Are you 
a member of a church or do you attend church?" If the response was positive, 
this question was followed by another: "What church do you belong to or 


attend?" The distribution of responses is given in Table IV - 21. 
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ChurchvaArttiliation 


Church Number Percent 
Roman Catholic S15) 18.4 
United, Methodist, Presbyterian 34 ty 
Anglican 3 ila 
Lutheran 12 63 
Baptist or Mennonite 65 34.2 
Protestant Sects 7 Neat 


Latter Day Saints or Seventh 


Day Adventist > 2.6 
Ukrainian or Greek Orthodox a, 0.5 
No Affiliation Te 7.9 
No Response 13 6.8 
TOTAL 190 99.9 


Protestant denominations (United, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Anglican, Lutheran, Baptist or Mennonite) accounted for nearly two-thirds 
(60.0%) of the respondents. The largest single religious group was the 
Mennonite denomination. Chuegh affiliation was significantly related to 


ethnicity: see Table IV - 22. 
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Church Affiliation By Ethnicity Of Respondent 


Church Affiliation - ese 








Ethnicity Roman Catholic, United, Anglican, Mennonite, Protestant,None Tota 
- Eastern Orthodox ieheras eects$*LDS;: SDA 
i es. eg N28 wea 
Canada, U.S. aa 2342 BL Sin3 34 34.3 Li 3,01 21a p39 


Europe, Scandina- 
vta; British 


Isles 5 2132 6 26 od 9 CONAN BpLh3..0 Zo 

Slavic 8 15 i 2 21.8 34 Give UPAR: ee 

TOTAL 36 2033 49 WERE | 77 43.5 152 SD Ly 
CEBsi04) 


The data show that among the three ethnic groupings, the 
Slavic had the smallest proportion reporting that they belonged to no church, 
(1.8%) and the largest proportion reporting they belonged to the Mennonite 
church, a Protestant Sect, the LDS or the SDA. 

Church affiliation was also Significantly related to genera- 


tion of respondent. The data appear in Table IV ~ 23, 
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Table IV - 23 


Church Affiliation By Generation Of Respondent 


Church Affiliation 
a Cee lation 











Roman Catholic United, Anglican, Mennonite, Protestant None Total 
Eastern Orthodox Lutheran Sect, LDS, SDA __ 
N Q N % N id N 
i 16.9 18 23.4 42 54.5 4 dae 77 
1] 26.2 18 Ziad 26 40.0 4 Giz 65 
6 Ne eed 13 oy oral 2 Zoe 7 2050) 35 
TOTAL 36 2053 49 US GG 1, 43.5 1S) of ome FY 
(2202) 


As generation increased, non-affiliation increased (only 5.2% of 
the first generation respondents said they belonged to no church, but 20.07 -of 
the third generation respondents made this claim), and the pattern of affiliation 
Changed (23.4% of the first generation respondents said they belonged to the 
United, Methodist, Presbyterian, Anglican, or Lutheran Church, while 37.1% of the 
third generation respondents did so). 
2. Church Attendance 

A two-fold index of church attendance was used. Responses to the 
question "About how often do you attend church?" were coded in terms of actual fre-~ 
quency = “more than once a week", “about once a week", "about two or three times 
a month" , etc. - and in terms of relative frequency - “every time there is a 
Service", or "less than every time there is a service". Table IV - 24 shows the 


distribution of responses obtained. 
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Table IV -— 24 


Church Attendance 
eee VEN CenCe 


Frequency Number Per Cent 
More than once a week 

(every time) 38 20.0 
About once a week (every time) 65 342 


“About 2-3 times per month 


(less than every time) 31 16,3 
About once a month (less & 
than every time) 4 gel 


About 1 - 4 times per 


year (less than every time) 20 oes 
Never Ws 6.3 
No Tesponse or non-member 20 10.5 
“TOTAL 190 99.9 


The data show that over half of the respondents (54.2%) 
reported regular attendance at every service. Occasional attendance was 
reported by 18.4% of the respondents. Rare attendance, primarily at special 
events such as Christmas, was reported by 10.5% of the sample and 6.3% claimed 
membership, but said they never attended services. 

Cross-tabulation of church attendance with the independent 
variables produced significant relationships with ethnicity and generation. 


The relationship with ethnicity is shown in Table IV - 25. 
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Table IV — 25 


Church Attendance By Ethnicity Of Respondent 


Church Attendance 
ae te tendance 


Ethnicity Every Service Occasionally Rarely or Never total. 
N i N Z oN a 

Canada, U.S. 48 ea 20 rs a 26 Ziad 94 

Europe, 

Scandinavia 

British Isles de | 54.2 6 ZU) 3 20.8 24 

Slavic 42 31 ORs) 9 Heo 1 HES) S04 

TOTAL 103 60.6 oe) 20 .6 32 18.8 170 

(ee 2002) 


The data show that the Slavic respondents had the smallest 
Proportion reporting that they never attended services (1.9%). Slavic 
respondents were also the most consistent attenders: 80.8% said they attended 
every service. Canadian and U.S. respondents reported the: poorest attend-— 
ance: 27.74 said they never attended and 21, 3% reported occasional attend-— 
ance. 


Attendance was found to be negatively related with generation. 
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The data ate shown in Table IV - 26. 
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Table IV - 26 


Church Attendance By Generation Of Respondent 


Church Attendance 


Generation Every Service Occasionally Rarely or Never Total 
N £ Nig N 3 
First 54 72.0 15 20.0 6 8.0 75 
Second SY, 54.4 13 IgFl 18 26.5 68 
Third or more 1a 44.4 c 209 8 29.6 27 
TOTAL 103 60.6 35 20.6 a2 18.8 170 
(Ba< .02) 


Lh 


The proportion of respondents reporting rare attendance or 
non-attendance increased steadily from 8.0% among first generation respondents 
to 29.6% among third generation respondents. 


3. Time Spent In Church Affairs 





Respondents were asked to report on the number of Rods per 
month they spent in church affairs. Both time in church services and in 
extra activities were included in the total, and a distinction was made be- 
tween summer and winter. Table IV ~- 27 shows the distribution of responses 


obtained. 
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Table IV = 27 
Hours Per Month In Church Affairs - Summer And Winter 
Hours Per Month ; Summer Winter 
Wo ty Nae 

None 25 ley? 2c 11.6 
mar 2 13 6.8 i 5.8 

= 
eto 3 oa 205 og 20.5 
eto 10 25) 2749 54 28.4 
More than 10 33 18.4 ey) 20.5 
No Response a L352, 25 Lee 
TOTAL 190. “10020 190 § 100.0 


The data show that there is little difference between summer 

and winter participation in church affairs. Insofar as involvement, as de~ 
1 tinea in this sectionyincludes actual church services, it would be safe to 

conclude that spending less than five hours per month implies little activity 
beyond attendance at services. About one-quarter of the sample (27.3% in 
summer and 26.3% in winter) are “attenders at services" only. Approxima- 
tely half of the sample, however, reported considerable participation in 
church affairs beyond attendance at services. 

Cross~-tabulation revealed that reported hours per month spent 
in church affairs was only related to respondent's ethnic origin. The 


relationship for summer is given in Table IV - 28. 
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Table IV - 28 
Hours Per Month In Church Affairs In Summer By Ethnicity Of Respondent 
eer ey tinicity Ur Respondent 


Hours Per Month 


Ethnicity None Bees 6 - 10 ll or more Total 

Canada ZU gee eee ole 2 2526 15. 16,7 90 

Europe, 

Scandinavia, 

British Isles Pee eee Oa 8: 34,8 ° 8h 17.4 23 

Slavic ieee Jie 22° 42 .9> 16. 30.8 De 

TOTAL ee se oe oo. 32,1 35 21,2 165 
(Pox 7501) 


The data show that almost a third (30.8%) of the Slavic 
respondents reported spending eleven or more hours in church affairs dur- 
ing summer while just 16.7% of the Canadian and U.S. respondents made the 
same claim. 

Monthly participation in church affairs in winter was not 
significantly related to ethnicity. One possible reason for the disappear- 
ance of the relationship in winter might be that the competing alterna- 
tive activities are lessened, 

4. Future Plans 

The final question regarding church involvement asked "Do 

you expect to be more active or less active in the future?" The response 


distribution obtained is given in Table IV - 29. 
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Table IV - 29 


Expected Degree Of Future Church Involvement 


Future Involvement Number Per Cent 
auture involvement Number fer Gent 
More Active 42 De 
Same as now (does participate) LO2 Syl 


Same as now (does not 
participate) 3 1.6 


Uncertain (depends on the 


circumstances) il OS) 
Less Active oe 623 
No Response 30 15.8 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


The table shows that a majority of the respondents, 53.7%, 
expected to continue to participate at their present level of involvement, 
while 22.1% expected to become more involved and 6.3% expected to become 
less involved. 


Summary - Section B 





Church Involvements 

Examination of patterns of church involvement produced the 
following results: 
1. Protestant denominations comprised 60.0% of the sample, Protestant Sects 
6.3%, Roman Catholics 18.4%, and 14.7% of the sample gave no response or were 
not affiliated. Few Slavic respondents belonged to no church and a large pro= 
portion of them (61.8%) identified with the Mennonite Church or one of the 


Protestant Sects. Church affiliation was inversely related to generation. 





2. Over half of the sample (54.2%) reported regular attendance at every ser- 






vice. Slavic respondents had by far the highest proportion (80.8%) re- 


porting attendance at every service. Generation was inversely related to 
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church attendance. 
3. There was little or no difference in hours spent in church affairs 
between summer and winter. About one-half of the sample participated in 
activities in addition to attending services. Slavic respondents had the 
largest proportion (30.8%) spending eleven or more hours per month in 
church affairs in summer. 
4. Half of the sample expected to retain their present level of involve- 
ment in church activities, one-fifth expected greater activity and less 


than one-tenth expected to become less active. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY 
ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENTS 

This etetae dealt with the organizational involvements of 
the Coaldale sample. Both church and other formal organizations were 
considered. Indices used to measure involvement in formal organizations 
were: number of organizations belonged to; proportion of meetings 
attended (intensity); total number of hours per month spent in organiza- 
tional affairs (extent). Mader aet ton was made betwien sumer ennsirieey 


=_involvement. The first part of the chapter concluded with a prognosis 


; for Pi eive involvement. 

The major independent variables are those used throughout 
the study: sex, age, marital Status, generation, ethnicity and social 
class (education, octupation and income). 

Cross*tabulation of the indices of involvement with the 
independent variables produced the following results. 

Most of the respondents in the Coaldale sample belonged to 
one or two organizations. Few respondents (3.7%) belonged to no organizations 
but 25.0% belonged to three or more organizations. Above average number of 
memberships was characteristic of third or more generation Canadian or 
American respondents. Respondents with a medial amount of education - 10 
or ll years of school ~ and those with high occupational status - Holling- 
shead 1 to 4 - tended to report above average number of memberships. 

In summer, 58.5% of the respondents reported attending all 
meétings of the organizations to which they belonged while in winter 72.3% 
did so. This difference in attendance is accented by the fact that 20.22% 
of the organization members said that their organizations did not hold meet- 


ings in summer while only 6.4% said that winter meetings were suspended. 
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Regular attendance at every meeting was characteristic of female respondents, 
both in summer and in winter, and did not differ with respect to any of the 
other independent variables regardless of season. 

Extent of involvement was similar for Summer and winter. 

Six to nine hours per month was the most frequently mentioned amount of time 
spent in organizational affairs. However, a substantial proportion of the 
respondents reported Spending more than ten hours in organizational activities: 
17.2% in summer and 25.6% in winter. While there were no differences in the 
amount of time invested in winter, in summer men spent more time in organi- 
zational activities than women. In addition, social class, as measured 

by education and occupation was related to time invested in summer. The 
relationship between education and time invested was curvilinear with those 
having a medial amount of schooling displaying an above average time 

Ppa: For occupation, the relationship was inverse: respondents with low 
status occupations tended to put more time into organizational activities, 

For half of the members (54.2%), involvement included holding 
an official position in the Organization. Of this group, 22.9% reported 
holding an office or performing a regular duty in every organization to 
which they belonged. Holding an official position was not characteristic of 
any one category of respondent. 

Most of the respondents (55.3%) expected to maintain their 
present level of involvement. However, 30.6% said they expected to become 
more involved in future. 

Classification of the types of organization to which Coaldale 
residents belonged revealed that few respondents in the sample did not be- 
long to a church-affiliated organization. Over half (53.2%) belonged ex- 


clusively to church groups. Restricting membership to church affiliated 
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groups was found to be characteristic of first generation respondents, those 
of Slavic origin,or those with less than nine years of education or low 
occupational status. 

The second part of the chapter focused on church involvement. 
Indices of involvement were similar to those used in the first section and 
included: church affiliation, attendance at services (intensity) and total 
number of hours per month spent in church affairs (extent). As in section 
one, a distinction was made between summer and winter involvement and the 
same independent variables were used. The section concluded with a state- 
ment on planned future involvement. 

The results of the study reveal a consistent pattern of 
relationships with respect to all the indices of involvement. 

Protestant denominations and sects comprised 66.3% of the 
Coaldale sample, Roman Catholics 18.47%. Only 14.7% of the sample failed 
to respond to the question or indicated that they were not affiliated with 
any religious group. Membership in a Protestant group, particularly the 
Mennonite church, was characteristic of first generation respondents of 
Slavic origin. 

A majority of the sample (54.2%) reported regular attendance 
at every service while 16.8% were, essentially, members in name only. The 
regular attender of services was typically the first generation or Slavic 
respondent. 

Classification according to summer or winter did not pro- 
duce any differences in reported hours per month spent in church affairs. 
The modal response was six to ten hours per month ft both seasons. However, 
in summer, Slavic respondents tended to report spending eleven or more hours 


per month in church affairs. 
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In short, age, sex, marital status, or social class had no 
direct effect on church involvement. Most people belonged to a religious 
group, but affiliation and intensity and extent of involvement tended to 
decline the longer one's ancestors had been in this country. This was 
Supported by the fact that a majority of the sample (53.7%) were satisfied 
with their present level of involvement which usually entailed no more than 


attendance at regular services. Just one-fifth of the respondents said they 


expected to become more involved. 
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CHAPTER V 
SOCIAL INVOLVEMENTS 

To obtain information about the types and extent of informal 
associations that characterized residents of Coaldale, a series of questions 
on relationships with friends was asked. Respondents were asked how many 
close friends they had, how many of their friends lived in the same community, 
and how often they saw each of their three closest rriends. ea@his chapter 
will discuss the responses to these questions, and turn finally to a discussion 
of responses to the Srole Anomie Scale - a five item index of felt social 
isolation, of lack of,involvement with the social forces that govern one's 
life, and of generalized despair. 

The relevance of this information to the establishment of 
adequate and meaningful recreational programs is readily apparent. If pro- 
grams are to meet the desires of the residents, they will have to be tailored 
to the existent patterns of friendship if these are strong, or they will have 
to be set up in order to facilitate the involvement of more or less socially 
isolated individuals if there are not already strong informal patterns of 
association. 

A. Friends 

Respondents were asked the question: "How many really close 

friends would you say you have - people you trust and can share confidences 


with?" The distribution of responses obtained is shown in Table V ~ co 
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Table V - 1 
Number Of Close Friends 
re ee t LenS 


Number Of Friends Number Per-Cent 


None 6 Sark 
i.or-2 22 MME Ge) 
3 Or-4 22 11.6 
cos 7 Bye) 29.0 
Soto, 10 21 Lise 
tie toL5 30 TEI 
16 or more 24 Lae 
No Response 10 Piao! 
TOTAL 190 100.2 


The data show that almost all of the respondents reported 
some friendships - just 3.2% said that they had no close friends. Over 
half of the sample had from 3 to 10 friends with one-quarter having 11 or 
more friends. 

Number of close friends did not differ significantly with 
any of the independent variables except education. Table V - 2 shows a 


significant inverse relationship with education. 
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Table V - 2 
Number Of Close Friends By Education Of Respondent 
ee enncation UF Respondent 


Number Of Close Friends 
ee eee Oe! ELENUS) 


Education 4 or fewer ee tom LU ll or more Total 
iors ok open z 
Less than 7 years 3 LOn0 0 0.0 PN) 90.0 30 
7 to 9 years y 13.0 0 0.0 47 87.0 54 
10 or 11 years I 268 4 15.4 2d 80.8 26 
12 or more years 5 L129 6 14.3 Sal 7520 42 
TOTAL 16 1035 10 CG, Ouest 26 C2 152 
Ceo) 


The data show that among those with less than 7 years of 
education, 90.0% said that they had 11 or more friends. This proportion 
Steadily decreased as education increased - 73.8% of those with 12 or more 
years of education reportéd having 11 or more friends. However, the pattern 
of responses among those reporting fewer than 11 friends indicates the 
presence of a slight positive relationship with education - those with less 
than 7 years of education had the smallest proportions reporting that they 
had fewer than 5 friends or 5 to 10 friends. 

In addition to being asked how many close friends they had, 
respondents were asked, "How many live in this community?" The distribution 


of the responses is given in Table V - 3. 
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Table V - 3 


Proportion Of Friends Living In Same Community As Respondent 


Proportion Of Friends Number Per Cent 


1002 87 45.8 
50% to 99% 50 26063 
ZOeeO GU, 8 4.2 
rom 47 | 6 av 
None (no close friends) 4 es 
No Response oe VOW 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


The data show that a large number of respondents (45.8%) 
reported that all of their close friends lived in the Coaldale community. 
An additional 26.3% said that over half of their close friends lived in 
the same community as they did. 

The proportion of close friends living in the same community 
was not significantly related to any of the independent variables. 

Respondents were also asked how often they saw their closest 
friend. Responses to this question are given in Table V ~ 4. 

Table V - 4 


“How Often Do You See Your Closest Friend?" 
Si ee ee ee TL OUL SAOSES Ua TLenG ss) 


Frequency Number Percent 
Twice a week or more 45 2567 
Once a week or so og S26 
Less than once a week 25 Ne ae 


No close friends/or 
No Response a (Oe 


TOTAL 190 100.1 
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it is clear: that a majority of the respondents (75.8%) saw 
their closest friend at least once a week. About one-third of this group 
(23.7% of the total sample) said that they saw their closest friend at least 
twice a week, 

The frequency with which respondents reported seeing their 
closest friend was not Significantly related with any of the independent 
variables, 

B. Anomie 

The five item Srole Anomie Scale is scored simply by assign- 
ing a value of one to each item that is positively endorsed by the respon- 
dent. The possible range of scores is from zero (low) to five (high). 

The distribution of scores obtained for the Coaldale sample is given in 
Table V - 5. 
Table V - 5 


Anomie Scores 
SSS So ee) 


Score Number Per Cent 
0 90 47.4 
i AS) 1S 
2 gk pee 
3 19 1030 
4 9 OG 
5 6 See's 
No Response 6 Cue 


TOTAL 190 100.2 
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It is evident that the total sample exhibited a fairly 


low degree of anomie, with nearly three-quarters (73.8%) scoring 0, 1 or 2 


Anomie was not significantly related to any of the indepen- 


dent variables, nor did anomie scores vary Significantly with the number of 


close friends the respondent reported. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY 
SOCIAL INVOLVEMENTS 

This chapter has been concerned with the social involvements 
of the residents of Coaldale. 

Three general indices of social involvement were employed: 
opportunity for involvement, degree of involvement, and anomie scores. 
Opportunity for involvement was assessed in terms of proportion of friends 
living in the community. Degree of involvement was assessed by the number 
of reported contacts the respondent had with his friends. The Anomie Scale, 
as described previously, is an index of perceived social isolation, lack of 
involvement in one's social sphere, and degree of generalized despair. 

The independent variables which were cross-tabulated with 
these indices are the same as those used throughout the present Study: sex, 
age, ethnicity, marital status, occupation, income, generation, and. level 
of education. 

Opportunity For Involvement 

An examination of the proportion of friends respondents 
reported living in the same area Suggests that the majority had over half 
of their friends living in the community with them. 

Nearly all respondents reported having some friends and 
the number of friends reported differed only with respect to one of the 
indices of social class- education. The relationship was inverse. Res- 


pondents with high levels of education reported fewer friends than Wid those 
AN 
with lower levels. 


Degree Of Involvement 
Three-quarters of the respondents reported seeing their 


friends at least once a week. There were, however, no significant relation- 
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ships between the frequency with which respondents saw their friends and 
any of the independent variables. 
Anomie 

Most of the respondents in Coaldale exhibited a fairly low 
degree of anomie. Anomie scores were unrelated to any of the independent 
variables. 

Anomie scores were also cross—tabulated with the responses 


to the question about the number of friends. No significant relationships 


were found. 


. 8. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LEISURE TIME AVAILABILITY AND USAGE 

Chapter VI presents the information obtained on leisure time 
availability and usage for the Coaldale area. Two types of indices were 
used to obtain this information. 

Item 43 on the interview schedule presented a list of 
activities and asked respondents to indicate the number of hours they spent 
per month at each activity. Differentiation was made between summer and 
winter. As an index of the amount of leisure time respondents had at their 
disposal, the number of hours for all activities was totalled both for 
summer and for winter. Data so generated cannot be viewed as valid and 
reliable indications of the actual amount of discretionary time available 
to each respondent, but rather as relative indices of such time. Such data 
are seen as adequate for the purpose of ranking the study sample members in 
terms of discretionary time available to them. 

The second index of leisure time used was the number of 
leisure hours ane month respondents estimated having, when asked a direct 
question to this effect. 

A related additional measure was obtained specifically 
from housewives. They were asked how much free time they had when their 
children were in school and after they were in bed. 

A. Leisure Time Based On Usage 

In this section, we shall first discuss the leisure time 

respondents reported spending at various activities in winter and then do 


the same for summer. 
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1. Winter 


Table VI - 1 shows the reported hours per month spent in 


leisure activities in the winter. 


Table VI - 1 
Amount Of Time Spent In Leisure Activities In Winter 
Hours Per Month Number Per Cent 
Less than 51 hours e937 16.3 
alto 125 hours Sy) Spinal 
126 to 200 hours 46 24.2 
201 to 275 hours 27 14.2 
276 to 350 hours 12 6.3 
Over 350 hours 15 fhe) 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


The data show that the majority of the sample (55.3%) 
reported spending from 51 to 200 hours per month in leisure activities. 
Spending less than this amount of time in leisure activities was reported 
by 16.3% of the sample, and 28.4% reported spending more than this amount 
of time. 

Generation and income were Significantly related to the 
number of hours per month spent in leisure activities in the winter. 

The relationship between generation and number of hours per 


month in leisure activities in the winter is shown in Table VI = 2, 
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Table VI - 2 


Leisure Time Usage In Winter By Generation Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 


50 hours or less 51 to 125 hours 126 to 200 hours 201 or more Total 


N % N % N % N % 

12 1448 32 399) Jal 2089 16 19278) Si 

4 186 1 22 30.6 ij hoes 26 36n1L2 72 

4 1194 = 14.3 14 40.0 i 3423-35 

29 13.4 59 31.4 46 24.5 54 28.7 188 
(P< ,02) 





The data show that third or more generation respondents spent more time in 
leisure activities in winter than did other respondents - 74,3% reported 
over 126 hours, while 51.4% of the second generation respondents and 45.7% 
of the first generation respondents reported spending this much time. 
Income was significantly related to the amount of time 


Spent in leisure activities in winter as Table VI - 3 indicates. 
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Table VI - 3 


Leisure Time Usage In Winter By Income Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 


50 hours or less 51 to 125 hours 126 to 200 hours 201 or more Total 


N 2 Ho es N 2 
less than $3000 6 Wag 12 ee 4 ital 14 38.9. Ge 
3000 to $5499 5 10.0 26 52.0 a 22.0 8 1620) 9568 
5500 to $7999 6 19.4 4 12.9 14 45.2 7 Dyke sl 
000 or more 3 10.3 9 31.0 6 20.7 11 37.9 29 
20 jeg 51 Rang 35 24.0 40 DTeuaiie 
(Pr 01) 


Although no definite overall pattern was obtained, respon- 
dents in Bee gl income bracket and those in the highest income bracket 
tended to spend more time in leisure activities - 38.9% and 37.9% res- 
pectively, spent over 201 hours. Respondents earning from $3000 to 


$5499 spent the least amount of time in leisure activities in the winter - 





62% spent 125 hours or less. 

There wer@=no Significant relationships between the number 
of hours per month spent in leisure activities in the winter and sex, 
marital status, ethnicity, occupation, education, or age of respondent. 


2. Summer _ 





« a 
The total @pmber of hours per month spent in leisure ac- 











tivities in the summer is given in Table VI - 4. 
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Table VI - 4 


Amount Of Time Spent In Leisure Activities 


In Summer 


Hours Per Month Number Per Cent 
Less than 51 hours 42 Zee 
2LLEO 25° hours ow B00 
l26-te 200 hours Sts. 18.4 
2O1*tor2 75 ours 23 tea 
2/6 to 350 hours 12 6.3 
Over 350 hours vA, NEA Daa 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


The data show that time devoted to leisure activities did 
not vary significantly with respect to season of the year. Approximately 
the same proportion of respondents (29.5% vs. 28.4% in winter) reported 
Spending over 200 hours, and only a slightly larger proportion (52.17) 
reported spending less than 126 hours per month in leisure activities in 
summer. 

Generation, education, and occupation were significantly 
related to the amount of time per month spent in leisure activities in 
summer. Sex, marital status, ethnicity, income and age were not signifi- 
cantly related to this variable. 


Table VI - 5 shows the relationship between generation and 





the amount of time spent in leisure activities in summer. 
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Table VI - 5 


Leisure Time Usage In Summer By Generation Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 





| Generation 30 hours or less 51 to 125 hours 126 to 200 hours 201 or more Total 


a Zz au & Ml & nN us 
First 13 16.0 au 2855. 7 21.0) > 220 24.7 81 
| Hend 23 31.9 16 22. 0 2), aie 3129 072 
third or more 4 11.4 10 2.6 8 Loeo 13 Shek 35 
| TOTAL 40 23 af 30 3e 835 18.6 56 2928 ioe 
(pe 05) 


There was a direct relationship between Spending over 200 hours per month 
at leisure activities in summer and generation of respondent. Of the 
third generation respondents, 37.1% reported over 200 hours and this pro- 
portion decreased to 31.9% of the second generation respondents and 24.7% 
of the first generation respondents. A significantly larger proportion 
of second generation respondents (31.9%) spent less than 51 hours per month 
in leisure activities in summer than did first or second generation res— 
pondents. 

Although there was a Statistically significant relationship be- 
tween education and the amount of time spent per month in leisure activities, 


in summer, no definite overall pattern could be seen as Table VI -6 illustrates. 
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Table VI - 6 


Leisure Time Usage In Summer By Education Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 


Education 90 hours or less 51 to 125 hours 126 to 200 hours 201 or more’ Total 
N i N % N % N % 

|} 6 or fewer 

| years 8 Zon 16 AIal 2 Se 8 ZS) 34 

fmeeto 9 years 11 18.0 16 2022.9 21 34.4 13 213 61 

| 20 to 11 

| years 9 Zilisd 10 30.3 il Baw a3 39.4 33 

| 12 years 

| OF more 9 16.7 13 24.1 ua 20.4 7 Sila) 54 

| TOTAL 37 2) aes BOm 35 19.2 55 S002 sas? 

Cn. 1) 


The data show a direct relationship between education and leisure time usage 
for those respondents reporting over 200 hours per month being spent in 
leisure activities. Roughly 39% of those with ten or more years of educa 
tion reported devoting this much time to leisure activities while only 
22% of those with nine or fewer years did so. This is supported by the 
fact that 47.1% of those with six or fewer years of education reported 
spending 51 to 125 hours per month in leisure activities compared to 24.1% 
of those with twelve or more years. 

Although occupation was Statistically significantly related to 
time spent in leisure activities in the summer (P < 01), the number of 
respondents in the Hollingshead categories was too small to make any mean- 


ingful statements. 
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B. Reported Leisure Time 
1. Winter 


The distribution of reported hours per week available for 


leisure pursuits in the winter is Eivens#inelablea VI -°7. 


Table VI - 7 
Reported Leisure Time In Winter 
Hours Per Week Number Per Cent 
8 hours or less 29 L070 
9 to 26 hours 26 L387 
27 to 39 hours 7 On 7: 
40 or more hours 11 OL Es 
No Response 127 66.8 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


Just over two-thirds of the sample (66.8%) did not respond to the 
question. Few respondents (9.5%) had more than 26 hours per week free time 
in the winter. 

Education was the only variable significantly related to the 
number of hours of free time per week in winter (P < -01). Respondents with 
fewer years of education tended to have more leisure time per week in the 
winter than did better educated respondents. Over three-quarters (85.7%) 
of the respondents with 6 or fewer years of education reported having more 
than eight hours of free time per week, whereas just 30.8% of those with 10 
to ll years of education and 42.9% of those with 12 or more years of educa~ 


tion, reported having this amount of free time per week in the winter. 
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2. Summer 
The distribution of reported hours per week available for lei- 
Sure activities in the summer is fiven,in Table Vi = 3. 
Table VI - 8 


Reported Leisure Time In Summer 
soporte 4¢isure Time In Summer 


Hours Per Week Number Per Cent 
8 hours or less 53 17.4 
9 to 26 hours 24 NS Beal) 
27 to 39 hours 3 LG 
40 or more hours 5 2.6 
No Response 125 O3.6 
TOTAL 190 100.1 


Again, almost two thirds of the respondents did not reply 
to the question. A smaller number of respondents reported having more than 
26 hours per week free time in the summer (4.2%) than in the winter (9.52), 
and a larger proportion reported having less than 8 hours free time a week 
in summer (17.4%) than in winter (10.02). 

None of the independent variables were significantly related 
to the amount of time per week respondents said they had free to engage in 
leisure activities in the summer. 

C. Free Time Reported By Housewives 

Females were asked: "About how many hours a day are there between 
the bedtime of children under 12 years of age and your own bedtime during the 
School year?" Of the 104 females in the sample, 29 (27.9%) either did not res-— 
pond to the question or did not have children under 12 years of age. Over 


one-third of the housewives, 37.5% (39) had from 2 to 3 hours while 10.6% (11) 
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had less than this amount of free time, and 6.7% (7) had more than this 
amount of free time after children were in bed. 

None of the independent variables were significantly related to 
the amount of free time housewives reported having available after children 
were in bed. 

When asked what they did in the evening with the free time available 
to them, the 99 (95.2%) women who responded to the question answered as 
follows: 34 (32.7%) visited or talked with friends; 20 (19.2%) sewed or 
Knitted; 16 (15.4%) played cards or other games; 13 (12.5%) watched le Vere 
or listened to the radio; 9 (8.7%) did more housework, and 7 (6.7%) "went 
out", participated in active Sports, rested or studied. 

The second question asked specifically of housewives was: 

"Are your children all in school?", and, if the answer was positive: "How 
-Many hours during the school day are you completely free to do as you like?" 

Nearly one-quarter of the women (23.1%) did not have any children 
or did not respond to the first part of the question. The rest answered 
as follows: 35.8% reported that none of their children were in school; 
28.9% said that all of their children were in school, and 12.5% replied that 
Some of their children were in school and some at home. 

Table VI - 9 gives the reported free time while children are 


in school. 
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Table VI - 9 


Reported Free Time By Housewives While Children Are In School 


Free Time Number Per Cent 
Aces hohe eet Taaahes! ee oe Vent 
1 hour or less fi Caf. 
2 to 5 hours 38 30.5 
More than 5 hours 14 13s 
None 14 1365 
No Response 31 29468 
TOTAL 104 99.8 


Most of the women for whom the question was applicable (36.5%) 


had from 2 to 5 hours of free time during the day. 
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SUMMARY 
CHAPTER VI 

This chapter has been concerned with the amount of time an 
individual has at his or her discretion to pursue non-work activities. 

Two different indices of available leisure time were considered: amount of 
leisure time as indicated by time actually spent in leisure activities, and 
the respondent's estimate of the total number of free hours per week at his 
disposal. A differentiation was made between summer and winter. 

Leisure Time 

As pointed out in the chapter, such data are adequate only 
for the purpose of ranking the respondents in terms of the amount of 
discretionary time available to them; they cannot be viewed as valid indi- 
cations of actual amounts of discretionary time available. 

(a) Winter 

The majority of the sample reported spending between 51 and 
200 hours per month in leisure activity. 

The amount of time spent in leisure activities in winter was 
Significantly related to generation and income of respondent. 

Third or more generation respondents spent more time in 
leisure activities in winter than first generation respondents who Spent the 
iéast amount of time in leisure activities. 

Respondents in the lowest and the highest income brackets 
tended to spend more time in leisure activities in winter than other res- 
pondents. Respondents earning from $3000 to $5999 spent the least amount 


of time at leisure activities in the winter. 
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There were no significant relationships between reported 
leisure time usage in the winter and the sex, marital status, ethnicity, 
occupation, education or age of respondent. 

(b) Summer 

In general, the respondents Spent about the same amount of 
time in leisure activities in summer and winter. 

There was a direct relationship between spending over 200 
hours per month at leisure activities in summer and the generation of the 
respondent. However, a significant proportion of second generation res-— 
pondents reported spending less than 51 hours per month in summer leisure 
activities. 

Although no general pattern was seen when amount of time 
spent per month in leisure activities was cross-tabulated with education, a 
positive relationship was found between education and spending a large amount 
of time (vver 200 hours per month) in leisure activities. 

Although occupation was statistically significantly related 
to the number of hours spent at summer leisure activities, the number of res— 
pondents in the Hollingshead categories was too small to make any meaning— 
ful statements. 


Reported Leisure Time 


(a) Winter 





The data suggest that very few respondents had over 26 hours 
a week of free time in the winter. 
Education was the only variable related to the reported amount 
of time per week a respondent had free in the winter. Less educated respondents 


tended to have more leisure time per week than did better educated respondents. 
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(b) Summer 


The data show that respondents have less free time per week 
in the summer than in the winter. 

None of the independent variables were significantly related 
to the number of hours per week respondents reported as being at their disposal 
in the summer. 

(c) Free Time Reported By Housewives 

A related additional measure obtained specifically from 
housewives was their estimate of the number of hours free from parental 
obligations during which they could do as they liked. The indices used were: 
time available after children were in bed, and if the children were in school, 
the free time available while children were in school. 

Roughly 70% of the housewives responded to the question con= 
cerning free time while children were in bed and most of these had 2 or | 
free hours which was spent visiting or talking with friends. 

None of the independent variables were Significantly related 
to the amount of free time after children were in bed, 

Most women who reported having children in school had from 


2 to 5 hours of free time during the day to do as they liked. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CURRENT LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

Respondents were shown a list of twenty-two activities and 
asked to indicate the average number of hours per week that they spent at 
each. The list included a wide range of activities - from purely spectator 
activities such as going to movies and watching sporting events, to "sociable" 
activities such as visiting and going to a hotel to drink beer, to more 
active pastimes such as performing with a musical group or taking part in 
some sports activity. In addition, subjects were asked what other leisure 
time activities not included in the list they engaged in, and these were re- 
corded in space provided in the schedule. From these data, information re- 
garding the total number of activities mentioned, and also which specific 
activities the respondents took part in, was obtained. The specific activi- 
ties were classified as 'most time consuming’, ‘least time consuming', or 
of medial time consumption. 

The information presented in this chapter is organized under 
the following headings: Number Of Activities, Specific Activities, Preferred 
Activities, And Patterns Of Leisure. 


A. Total Number Of Reported Leisure Time Activities 





The distribution of the number of activities in which respon- 


dents reported participating is found in Table VII - 1. 
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Table VII - 1 


Number Of Leisure Activities 
ee VV CLSULE ACTIVITIES 


Respondents Reported 


Number Of Activities Number Per Cent 
teto73 43 22.0 
4 to 6 5 26.8 
econ Sy 168 
10° t6-12 1 Loe 
235 te a5 rag List 
16 or more 9 4.8 
No Response 3 1.6 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


The data show that almost half of the respondents, 49.47%, 
engaged in 6 or fewer activities. Only 15.9% engaged in more than 12 
activities. 

Number of activities engaged in was significantly related to 
Marital status, age and education of respondent, but not to sex, ethnicity, 
generation, occupation or income. 

The relationship between marital status and number of ac- 


tivities engaged in is given in Table VII - 2. 
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Table VII - 2 


Number Of Leisure Activities By Marital Status Of Respondent 


Number Of Activities 


Marital Status 1g = 5 4 -—- 6 7-9 10 or more Total 
Neem NEB yn Bek Bz 
Married 31 Eine Somes 2833 80.718.9. 53 113873 9 
Single or 
Widowed ily ede eG 2) 2202) <2 da WT) eo 550 OE 
TOTAL 43 oie pOuNee 2/04 (B28 1742 60 433203 186 
(Pi 22.09) 


Married respondents clearly tend to engage in a greater number 
of activities than single or widowed respondents: almost half (44.4%) of 
the latter said they engaged in 3 or fewer activities but only one fifth 
(19.5%) of the married respondents reported this number of activities. 

A positive relationship was found between education and number 


of activities engaged in: see Table VII - 3. 
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Table VII - 3 
Number Of Leisure Activities By Education Of Respondent 


Number Of Activities 
a EA CCLV LCL eS 











Education ae 4 - 6 7-9 10 or more Total 
N SAN gl WN y Zo gN i 

1 to 6 years ir? Aon et tee t6.2 5 14.7) 4 11.8 34 
7 to 9 years 10 oer One eo. Sit 12188 90 g228 61 
10 to 11 years 10 SO meee sl 6. 1 Bye 13 39.4 33 
12 years 

or college 10 16 p83 1624.59 7% 118.2823 43.4 a3 
TOTAL 42 Dover 26.5 Ol. “1751 60 SSA 181 

(EEG 5) 


The data show that as education increased, number of activities 
engaged in tended to increase: 35.3% of those with six or fewer years of 
education participated in 1 to 3 activities but only 18.9% of those with 12 
or more years did so, whereas 43.4% of the respondents with 12 or more years 
participated in 10 or more activities compared to 11.8% of those having 6 
or fewer years of schooling. 

The relationship between age and number of leisure activities 


LS Outlined in Table VII — 4. 
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Table VII - 4 


Number Of Leisure Activities By Age Of Respondent 


Number Of Activities 
ee eC eLVAILLes 


Age Liston 4 to 6 7 to 9 10 or more Total 
NS 2 N 2p Sz wl x 


30 years and 


under eo? 6) 3 88h 15 8 nay 34 

31 to 40 years 7 2030 8 o2n0 2 ST Aas oia4 32 

41 to 50 years (eee eee P25 5 2 955 1G FeO 47 

31 to 65 years fie PAPAS la Biss B2g0) b2 762 1 8 Lie 46 

Over 65 years 8 261 7 33% SS ote | Ue Zs 

TOTAL Ge 235) P4e™ 26.2 32 1725 60°. 32%8 183 
UP 2) 


The inverse relationship found between age and the number of 
activities engaged in is to be expected. An increase in age reduces the 
proportions engaging in a large number of activities and increases the pro- 
portions participating in only a few activities. 

B. Specific Activities 

The information gained through asking the respondents to in- 
dicate how much time they Spent, on the average, at specified activities. 
was coded according to whether an activity was among the three activities 
which consumed the smallest part of his leisure time, or if the respondent 
named more than six activities, those activities not included in either the 
most or the least categories were classified as Filling a medial amount of 
leisure time. The distinction was made between summer and winter leisure. 
We shall first present information on winter activities and then on summer 


activities. All percentages are based on the total sample of 190 respondents. 
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1. Time Consumed By specific Activities 


(a) Winter Activities 
ass Winter Activities 


Table VII - 5 


Specific Activities As Most, Medial Or Least 
Time Consuming In The Winter 


Activities Most Medial Least 
N %Z oN ae, Nga 
Movies, T.Vi 118 62.1. 30 15.8 9 4.7 
Church Activities 14 7.4 28 14.7 101 5352 
Reading 66 34.7 28 14.7 45 Zon), 
Visiting PES es. 2 36 18.9 34 Wee 
Play With Children 38 2050 10 oe] 9 4.7 
Listen to Records ahs bo3 i3 6.8 29 Roe 
Sew/Knit 25 TaD eid. 8 4.2 as ico 
Card Games 4 aN 13 6.8 26 Leer 
Go for Pleasure 
Drives 6 Sle HE) (tome 18 9 oo) 
Go to Dances 0 0.0 fe) 6.8 24 12.6 
Home Improvement 22 11.6 VE oe, 6 19.6 
Clubs and Associa- 
tions " no 5 2<0 24 126 
Community Service 5 2.0 5 226 Lo Tees 
Group Athletics 2 deel 12 655 14 7.4 
Holiday Trips 24 12.6 5 L6 0 0.0 
Attend Cultural 
Activities hs Oa 8 4.2 18 ooo 
Individual Athletics 6 oe 2 8 4.2 IZ ee 
Attend Sports Events nt OxS 14 7.4 ) 4.7 
Drink Beer in Bar 2 cman 6 irre 13 dvd 
Participate in 
Cultural Events 10 be ia » Z.6 7 ait 
Outdoor Activities 8 4,2 7 Sai 5 206 


Continuing Education 


Total 
Ne ae 
157 82.6 
143 hes) 
139 13.2 
95 50.0 
ey 30.0 
54 28.4 
48 Dee & 
43 22.6 
39 20.5 
37 19% 
oo 16. 
30 BRoiee 
28 14,7 
28 14.7 
27 14.2 
2d 14.2 
26 1357 
24 12.6 
PAG earl 
22 16 
20 L055 
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The data in Table VII - 5 Show that going to movies or watch- 
ing television was a time consuming leisure activity for 82.6% of the Coaldale 
respondents. Church activities were mentioned by 75.3% and reading by 50.02. 
Only one activity, continuing education, was mentioned as an activity by less 
than 10% of the sample. 

Going to movies or watching television as a time consuming 
activity was not Significantly related to any of the independent variables. 

"Church activities" as a leisure time consuming activity was 
significantly related to education and occupation of respondent, but not to 
age, sex, generation, ethnicity, marital Status, or income of respondent. The 
relationship between education and participation in church activities is 
StvensineTable VII - 6. 


Table VII - 6 


Church Activities As Time Consuming By Education Of Respondent 


Time Consumption 





Education Most Medial _Least Total 
N “6.2 N % Ng. 2% 

1 to 6 years ul SRS 3 10.0 26 86.7 30 

7 to 9 years 2 4.3 8 L730 7 thsi, I 47 

10 or 11 years 4 geek 6 3L.6 9 47.4 19 

12 years or more 6 14.0 11 25.6 26 60.5 43 

TOTAL 08 9.4 28 200 98 70.5 139 
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The data show a consistent increase in the proportions naming 
church activities as being most time consuming as education increased to 1] 
years, but for respondents with 12 years or more, the proportion decreased. 
Those with 10 or 11 years of schooling were more likely to say that church 
activities were most time consuming (21.1%), and respondents with 1 to 6 
years were most likely to say they were least time consuming (86.7%). 

The relationship between occupation and "church activities" 
as a time consuming leisure activity is given in Table VII - 7. 


Table VII - 7 


Church Activities As Time Consuming By Occupation Of Respondent 


Time Consumption 


Occupation Most Medial Least Total 
N Zon ey 3 

Farmers 3 13.0 6 26.1 14 60.9 23 

Hollingshead 

ietOud 6 BLS 4 36.4 uf Oued ali 

Hollingshead 

Do & 6 1 Ore 4 257.0 un) 68.8 16 

Hollingshead 7 

and Non-Working iL A od 3 Li) yee? O 8323 24 

Housewives 3 es) ely 6 e7 52 78.8 66 

TOTAL 14 10.0 28 20.0 98 70.0 140 

(Ps 7001) 


The data show no clear patterns of relationship. Hollingshead 
1 to 4 respondents were most likely to say church activities were most time 
consuming (54.5%), and least likely to say they were least time consuming 


(9.1%). The Unskilled and Unemployed respondents were least likely to men- 
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tion church activities as most time consuming (4.2%), followed closely by 
housewives (4.5%). 

Reading as a time consuming leisure activity was significantly 
related to sex of respondent (P < -03), but not to age, marital status, 
generation, ethnicity, education, occupation, or income of respondent. Men 
were more likely to mention reading as a most time consuming activity than 
were women (32 or 51.6% vs. 34 or 44.7% respectively); and women were more 
likely than men to mention reading as a least time comets ne activity (31 
or 40.8% vs. 13 or 21.02% respectively). 

Visiting as a time consuming leisure activity was significantly 
related only to generation of respondent (P < 04), and not to any other 
independent variable. Third or more generation respondents were more likely 
to name visiting as a most time consuming activity (9 or 40.9%) than were 
first generation (13 or 32.5%) or second generation (3 or 9.1%). There was 
little difference among the proportions mentioning visiting as a least time 
consuming activity - first generation, 14 (35.0%); second generation, 12 (36.4%); 


and third or more generation, 8 (36.47%). 





None of the other activities were significantly related to any 
independent variables, except those activities mentioned as time consuming by 


less than 15% of the respondents. In these cases the frequencies of responses 











were too small for the relationships to be meaningful. 
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Specific Activities As Most, Medial Or Least 


(b) Summer Activities 
Activities 

N 
Movies, T.V. 107 
Church Activities 14 
Home Improvements 98 
Reading 59 
Visiting aS 
Pleasure Drives 9 


Play With Children 38 


Outdoor Activities Hy) 
Holiday Trips 38 
Sew/Knit a2 
Listen To Records 8 


Individual Athletics 4 


Clubs & Associations if. 


Attend Sports Events 4 


Community Service 4 
Drink Beer 2 
Play Cards i 
Go To Dances 0 
Participate In 

Cultural Activities 6 
Attend Cultural 

Activities 0 
Group Athletics i 


Continued Education 


Most 


Medial 
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Table VII - 8 


Time Consumption 


In The Summer 


Time Consuming 
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ehesdataein Table VII a2 8 show that, as in winter, watching 
television or going to movies and Participating in church activities were 
the most frequently mentioned leisure pursuits. Seasonal differences were 
greatest with respect to outdoor activities and such items as home improve- 
ment, and holiday trips which are especially suited to summer. 

Going to movies and watching television as a time consuming 
activity was significantly related to marital status of respondent (P < .03) 
but not to any other independent variable. Married respondents were more 
likely to mention movies and T.V. as being most time consuming than were 
single or widowed respondents (O7eot 6.7% ve. 15 or 71.4% respectively). 
Conversely, 4 (19.0%) of the non-married and 5 (4.2%) of the married said 
it was a least time consuming activity. 

“Church activities" tas vavtine consuming activity was signi- 
ficantly related to sex, education, and Occupation of respondent, but not 
to age, marital status, ethnicity, generation or income of respondent. 

Men were more likely than women (P < -04) to mention church 
activities as most time consuming (9 or 15.8% vs. 5 or 6.5% respectively), 
and less likely to say they were "least' (33 or 57.9% vs. 60 OT //.97 1eS= 
pectively). 

Table VII - 9 gives the relationship between education and 


Church activities as time consuming. 
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Table VII - 9 


Church Activities As Time Consuming By Education Of Respondent 


Time Consumption 


- Education Most Medial Least 














Total 
N eet ap ok i 
1 to 6 years Bede - 23 LOOT 26 86.7 30 
7 to 9 years 2 4.4 7 1. 0e 36 80.0 45 
= 10 or 11 years 4 Zea 56 Bosom -/ add Ly 
12 years or more 6 eos Omer Zee oS Wao 40 
TOTAL 13 258.2 27 2 One 8 92 Oe) 32 
(P< 02) 


The data show that respondents with more education were more 
likely to spend time in church activities than were others, but the pro- 
portion of respondents with 10 or il years was higher than the proportion 
_who had 12 years or more (23.5% vs. Yo Zr 

The relationship between occupation and church activities 


as time consuming was positive, as Table VII - 10 illustrates. 
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Table VII - 10 


Church Activities As Time Consuming By Occupation OF Respondent 


Time Consumption 


Occupation Most Medial Least Total 
N oe oN sew Z 

Farmers 3 1320 6 ONS Se as ie oo aL £2 
Hollingshead 1 to 4 6 94.5 4 36.4 1 OL ge 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 L One A 2661. 10 66.4 i5 
Hollingshead 7 

and non-working i 4.3 3 23.08 19 82.6 23 
Housewives 3 Le Be 10 15e2 2750 79.4 63 
TOTAL 14 TOC 27: 2021, 93 69.4 134 

CE 3001) 


The data show that respondents with occupations classified 
as Hollingshead 1, 2, 3, or 4, and farmers, were most likely to say church 
activities were most time consuming (54.5% and 13.6% respectively) and 
least likely to report that they were least time consuming. 

Home Improvements as a time consuming activity was signifi- 
cantly related to sex, generation, income, and occupation of respondent, but 
not to age, ethnicity, marital status, or education or respondent. 

Women were more likely to mention home improvements as being 
time consuming than were men (63 or 80.8% vs. 34 or 61.8% respectively). 
One~fifth of the men (11) said home improvements were least time consuming 


and 4 (5.1%) of the females said the same (P <..02). 
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Generation of respondent was significantly related to home 
improvements being reported as time consuming (P x -03). Second generation 
respondents were most likely to mention it as most time consuming, 39 (81.3%). 
Fourteen (56.0%) of the third or more ee and 45 (83.8%) of the first 
generation respondents named home improvements as being a most time consum- 
ing activity. Conversely, naming it as least time consuming were 10 (16.4%) 
first generation; 1 (2.1%) second generation; and 4 (16.0%) of the third 
or more generation respondents. 

The relationship between income and home improvements is 
| given in Table VII - 11. 

Table VII - 11 
Home Improvements As Time Consuming By Income 
Of Respondent 
Time Consumption 


Income Most _ Medial Least Total 
“ N ‘cages ot ye gs 

Less than $3000 24 85.7 3 ice, ee 28 

$3000 - $5499 31 baste 2 5.4 4 10.8 37 

$5500 - $7999 10 52.6 8 viet De ine 19 

$8000 and over 12 60.0 2 10.0 6 30.0 20 

TOTAL 77 74.0 15 Talae 22 11.5 104 
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The data show that respondents in the lower income brackets 
were most likely to mention home improvement activities as being most time 
consuming. Those earning $8000 or more were slightly more likely to mention 
it than were those earning $5400 to $7999 (60.0% vs. 52.6%). 

Home Improvement activities were also significantly related 
to occupation of respondent, as Table VII - 12 illustrates. 


Table VII - 12 


Home Improvements As Time Consuming By Occupation Of Respondent 
Time Consumption 


Occupation Most Medial Least Total 
ae N & N & a & 

Farmers 9 DO wo i Gi 6 of fon 16 
Hollingshead 1 to 4 6 46.2 6 46.2 us v7 13 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 rt 84.6 ui ed. ab hog) ili 
Hollingshead 7 

and non-working 24 84.0 2 8.0 Z 8.0 Z5 
Housewives aL fOr LO Doe ae 6.2 - 65 
TOTAL 98 fae 20 2 10.6 132 

(er <0) 


The data show that respondents in Hollingshead 1 to 4 were 


least likely to mention home improvements as being most time consuming (46.2%) 
and Hollingshead 5 & 6 employees were most likely to (84.6%). Farmers 
were most likely to name home improvement activities as being least time 


consuming (37.5%). 
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Occupation of respondent was the only independent variable 
Significantly related to reading as a time consuming leisure activity. 
Table VII - 13 outlines this relationship. 


Table Wil —-13 


Reading As Time Consuming By Occupation Of Respondent 


Time Consumption 


Occupation Most Medial Least Total 
Farmers 10 8 a at ZonU 8 Zowd 20 
Hollingshead 1 to 4 5 ay a eee do eid mibe’s) 41.7 12 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 6 50.0 2 Gl.7 i i ely: 12 
Hollingshead 7 

and non-working 9 6942. a0 O20) 44 30.8 3 
Housewives 28 4843 5 Geos 25 A3.1 58 
TOTAL 58 5004 17 1o.38 40 34.8 115 

CE 04) 


The data show that Hollingshead 7 and non-working respondents 
were most likely to mention reading as a most time consuming activity 
(69.2%), and Hollingshead 1 to 4 respondents were least likely to say the 
Same (41.7%). Exactly half of both the farmers and Hollingshead 5 & 6 res-— 
pondents mentioned reading as being most time consuming. 

Visiting, as a time consuming leisure activity, was Signifi- 
cantly related to generation and income of respondent, but not to age, sex, 
marital status, ethnicity, education or occupation of respondent. 

The relationship between visiting and generation was cur- 


vilinear (P <.03). Mentioning visiting as being most time consuming were: 
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13 (37.1%) first generation; 3 (10.0%) second generation; and 9 (45.0%) 
third or more generation respondents. Of the first generation res- 
pondents, 12 (34.3%) said visiting was least time consuming while 12 
(40.0%) of second and 8 (40.0%) of third or more generation respondents 
said the same. 

The relationship between visiting and income is given in 
Table VII - 14. 


Table VII - 14 


shares = a 


Visiting As Time Consuming By Income Os Respondent 


Time Consumption 


income Most Medial Least Total 

Less than $3000 Z 107.0 9 45.0 9 45.0 20 

$3000 - $5499 9 DOno 3 18.8 4 25.0 16 

$5500 - $7999 ve: 11.8 8 47.1 i) 41.2 ae 

$8000 or more 5 pae3.. 4 PARI a AS 40.0 sles 

TOTAL 18 26,2 24. Boe 20 3662 68 
Cee 5) 


The data show that respondents earning between $3000 and 
$5500 were most likely to mention visiting as a most time consuming 
activity (56.3%), and least likely to say it was a least (25.0%). 
The lowest income group was least likely to mention visiting as a most time 
consuming activity (10.0%). 

None of the other activities were significantely related to 


any independent variables. 
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2. Music And Art Lessons 

Respondents were asked if they were taking music lessons and 
art lessons, and if they weren't, they were asked if they would take lessons 
if a qualified instructor were available. Only 5 (2.6%) were taking music 
lessons and 6 (3.2%) were taking art lessons. More people said they would 
definitely not take music lessons, 143 (75.3%), than said they would de-~ 
finitely not take art deceonss)27(66,.87).-° To Support this, only 27 
(14.2%) said they were not, but would take music lessons, while 37 
(19.52%) said the same for art lessons. Four people (2.1%) were not tak- 
ing music lessons and said they might, and 10 (5.32) said the same for art 
lessons. There were 11 respondents who did not answer the question per- 
taining to music and 10 who did not answer about art lessons. None of 
the independent variables were significantly related to the above information. 
3. Weekend Trips 

Table VII - 15 outlines the frequency of weekend trips taken 


by Coaldale respondents, in both summer and winter. 
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Table VII - 15 
Number Of Weekend Trips Taken, Summer And Winter 
N & N & 

None 123 64.7 149 78.4 
One 23 Nike a 24 0 
Two 16 8.4 7 ae 
Three 15 729 6 oee 
Four or more or 

unspecified number 10 SS: 1 0.5 
No Response 3 Mate) 3 Z9,'6 
TOTAL ee) 100.0 190 100.0 


The data show that fewer weekend trips weretaken in the winter 
although a large proportion of the sample reported taking no weekend trips 
during either season. 

(a) Summer 

The number of weekend trips taken in the summer was Ssignifi- 
cantly related to ethnicity and generation, but not to age, sex, marital 
Status, education, occupation or income. 

With respect to ethnicity, nearly one-quarter of both Canadians 
and Americans, 26 (24.5%), and Slavic respondents, 13 (24.1%), mentioned 
taking one or two summer weekend trips, while none of the European, Scan- 
dinavian, or British respondents took one or two. Three or more trips 
were taken by 16 (15.1%) of the Canadians and Americans; by 5 (18.5%) 


of the European respondents; and by 4 (7.4%) of the Slavic-born respondents. 
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No trips were reported by 22 (8754) Ofs the Europeans; 37 (68.5%) of 
the Slavics; and 64 (60.42%) of the Canadians and Americans (P < .04). 

Number of weekend trips was positively related to generation 
of respondent (P < .05). A greater proportion of the third or more gen- 
eration respondents reported taking one or two and three or more weekend 
trips than did first or second generation respondents. The exact per- 
centages, in the order just discussed, are: 28.6% versus 16.2% and Llwens 
end25./2, versus 113.2% and 9.7%. 

(b) Winter 

The number of weekend trips taken in winter was significantly 
related to ethnicity, generation and occupation of respondent, but not to 
age, sex, marital status, education or income. 

Canadian and American respondents were most likely to have 
taken at least one weekend trip during the winter, 28.3% reported doing so. 
In comparison, 11.1% of the European and British respondents and only 
9.3% of the Slavic respondents said they took a weekend trip in winter 
Pee O14 

The relationship between generation and taking winter weekend 
trips was direct (P < .01). Only 8 (10.0%) of first generation respondents 
and 12 (34.3%) of third generation respondents said they took one or more 
winter weekend trips. 

The relationship between winter weekend trips and occupation 
of respondent was direct for the Hollingshead classified occupations (P < .02)., 
Respondents whose occupations were rated as Hollingshead 1 to 4 were most 
likely to have taken a winter weekend trip, 6 (35.5%); closely followed by 
farmers, 10 (30.32%), and housewives, 18 (21.4%). The lower occupational 
ranks were much less likely ie have taken any winter weekend trips; i (5.6%) 


of Hollingshead 5 & 6, and 1'(3.2%) of Hollingshead 7 and non-working said they 





had taken a trip. | 
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Summary - Sections A and B 


A. Number Of Activities 

Almost half of the respondents, 49.47, engaged in 6 or fewer 
activities, and only 15.0% engaged in more than 12 activities. Respon- 
dents who engaged in the most activities were characterized as being married, 
having a high level of education, and being 40 years of age or less. 

B. Specific Activities 
1. Time Spent In Various Activities 

Respondents were asked how much time they spent per week at 
each of their activities, and these times were coded according to most time 
consuming, medial time consuming, or least time consuming. 

(a) Winter 

Four activities were mentioned as consuming some time by 50% 

Or more of the sample: movies and television 82.6%; church activities 
75.3%; reading 73.2%; and visiting’ 50.0%. Movies and T.V. was the only 
category for which over half said it was most time consuming (62.1%) and 
none of the independent variables were related to this, 

Church activities were most time consuming for respondents 
characterized as having a high level of education and having jobs classi- 
fied as Hollingshead 1 to 4. 

Reading was more often mentioned by men as being most time con- 
suming. 

Visiting was most popular among third or more generation res-— 
pondents. 

No other significant relationships between time consumption 


of activities and the independent variables were found. 
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(b) Summer 

Again, four activities were mentioned by over half of the 
sample as being time consuming: movies and television 74.2%; church ac- 
tivities 71.6%; home improvements 70.5%; and reading 62.1%. Visiting was 
mentioned by only 44.7% in the summer. Married respondents were most 
likely to mention movies and T.V. as being most time consuming . 

Church activities were most often mentioned by men having a 
high level of education and being employed as Hollingshead 1 to 4. 

Home improvements were most popular among women, second gen- 
€ration respondents, those earning a lower wage, generally Hollingshead 7 
or non-working respondents, or housewives. 

Reading was most often a most time consuming activity for 
Hollingshead 7 and non-working respondents. 

Visiting was reported most time consuming by first or third 
generation respondents, earning from $3000 to $5499 annually. 
2. Music And Art Lessons 

Only 5 respondents were taking music lessons, and 6 were taking 
art lessons. Most of the respondents definitely were not interested in 
taking lessons (75% said no to music lessons and 67% said no to art lessons). 
None of the independent variables were significantly related to this. 
3. Weekend Trips 

More people took weekend trips in the summer than in the Winter 
(33.7% vs. 20.0%). In the summer, 21.6% of the sample took 2 or more week- 
end trips, but in the winter, only 7.4% took that many. 


In the summer, more trips were taken by Canadians and Americans 


who were third or more generation. 
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In the winter, the same pattern was found, but occupation 


was 


also related. Hollingshead 1 to 4 respondents were most likely to have 


taken weekend trips. 
C. Preferred Activities 
be. increased Participation Desired 

Respondents were asked in which activities they would like 
increase their present level of participation. Of the total 190 res- 
pondents, 96 did not answer the question, and Table VII - 16 gives the 
percentages of those who did answer who named each activity. 

Table VII - 16 


Activities In Which Increased Participation Was Désiréd 
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Go to Dances 1 
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The most popular activity was watching T.V. or going to 
movies (27.6%), and holiday trips or pleasure drives was second (13.17). 
Attending sports events and educational activities were the other two 
activities mentioned by more than 10% of the respondents, 12.8% and 10.87 
respectively. The activities were combined into 5 main categories for 
statistical purposes, these categories being: 1) watching movies and 
maVus 2) attending sports events, pleasure drives and holiday trips; 

3) home improvement, play with children, education, read, community ser- 
vice, visit, drink beer, and g0 to dances; 4) individual and group ath- 
letics, outdoor activities; 5) church activities, cultural activities, 
and card games. 

The choice of an activity for increased participation was 
Significantly related to sex of respondent (P < .02). Men preferred sports 
and trips, 20 (43.5%), more than did women, 9 (19.1%), and also athletics 
and outdoor activities, 6 (13.0%) men and 3 (6.4%) women. Women preferred 
Movies and television, 15 (31.9%) as compared to 10 (21.7%); home~oriented 
activities, 14 (29.8%) as compared to 10 (21.7%); and church activities, 

6 (12.8%) as compared to 0 (0.0%), more than did men. 

Marital status was significantly related to choice of the 
first three activities (P < .02), but not to athletics or church activities. 
Most of the married respondents preferred to attend sports events or 20 
on trips, 29 (38.7%), followed by 24 (32.0%) who preferred home~oriented 
activities and community service; and 22 (29.3%) who preferred movies 
and T.V. Only 4 of the Single or widowed respondents answered the ques= 


tion, and all 4 (100.0%) chose movies or television. 
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The choice for the first 3 activities was also related to 


income of respondent, as Table VII - 17 illustrates. 





gable Vilnerl7 
Activities In Which Increased ParticipationWas Desired By Income Of Respondent 
Activities 
Income Movies Attend. Sports, Home- Total 
ale oer OEE eres Seentee we 
N & N & N & 
Less than $3000 i 50.0 ) 21.4 4 28.6 14 
$3000 - $5499 5 33.3 4 20.7 6 40.0 15 
$5500 - $7999 7 46.7 3 oy 3 20.0 15 
$8000 and over 0 0.0 12 80.0 3 20.0 LS 
TOTAL 19 O22 2 24 40.7 16 Lt oe 59 
P< 202) 


One-half of the lowest income group preferred movies and tele- 
vision, while nearly one half (40.0%) of the $3000 to $5499 income group pre- 
ferred home-oriented activities. Movies and T.V. was second in popularity 
among those earning $5500 to $7999 (46.72), but none of the respondents 
earning $8000 or more chose movies and T.V. The Majority of the highest 
income group (80.0%) chose attending sports events and holiday trips. 

None of the other independent variables had any Significant 
relationship with the choice of activities in which increased participation 
was desired. 

2. Activity Most Enjoyed 

Respondents were asked which activities they enjoyed most in 

the summer and winter. The first and second choices for each séason were 


cross-tabulated with the independent variables. 
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(a) Summer 
Table VII = 18 gives the first and second most enjoyed ac- 
tivities of Coaldale respondents in the summer. 


Table VII - 18 


First And Second Choice Most Enjoyed Activity In The Summer 
re ee VATY In fhe Summer 


Activities First Choice Second Choice 
N % N % 


Home-Oriented, Home 


Improvement pL 29.0 ao Lue 
Outdoor Activities 39 2230 cL es 
Educational, 

Reading 20 Lies 16 LOG8 
Holiday Trips, 

Pleasure Drives 17 930 Ly Lis 
Sociability- 

Visit, Drink Beer, 

Dance 14 830 fend ee 
Active Athletics h2 6uG Zu 14.3 


Community Service, 
Church, Clubs do oz 14 ee) 


Participate in or 
Attend Cultural Events 7 4.0 3 2.0 


Movies, T.V., Attend 


Sports, Cards, Records 5 Soo 21 14.3 
No Response 14 - = 43 “= 
TOTAL 190 100.0 190 100.0 


The choice of most enjoyed activity was significantly related 
to sex, education, occupation and age of respondent, but not to marital 


status, ethnicity, generation or income of respondent. 
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More men than women enjoyed active athletics and outdoor ac- 
tivities (30 or 40.0% and 20 GE P20. 27 respectively), and also holiday trips, 
pleasure drives, and sociability (14 or 18.7% and TORE 16 327 respectively). 
Women more often enjoyed passive activities, continuing education, and cul- 
tural events (19 or 19.2% Weert Or 17.32). sandsaiso home-oriented and 
community service (44 or 44.4% vs. 18 or 240A (P < 201. 

The relationship between education and most enjoyed summer 
activities was curvilinear for all activities, as Table VII - 19 illustrates. 


fable, VII — 19 
a ee ey 


Most Enjoyed Activity In Summer By Education Of Respondent 





Activities 

Education Passive Home-Oriented Trips _Athletics Total 
ie aes Nee a2 N ar 
1 to 6 years 7 21.9 27 cepa Le eee 12.5. 
7 to 9 years 9 15.0 in) Sia 14 23e3 18 30.0 
10 or 11 years 5) 16.1 5) 160.1 5 1o.L 16 oe 
12 years, college 10 20.4 18 3667 8 16.3 13 26.5 
TOTAL oun 18.0 ahs, 34.3 31 13.0 51 ony 
(P< .05) 


The data show that passive activities were preferred by low 
education respondents (21.9%) and high education respondents (20.4%), and 
athletics were more popular among the medial education groups: 30.0% of 
those with 7 to 9 years, and 51.6% of those with 10 or 1] years. Home-oriented 
activities were most popular among respondents with 1 to 6 years, and least 


popular among those with 10 or 11 years of education. 
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Occupation was Significantly related to choice of most enjoyed 


/ activities, as shown in Table VII - 20. 


Table VII - 20 
Most Enjoyed Activity In Summer By Occupation Of Respondent 

Activities 

Occupation Passive Home-Oriented Trips _Athletics Total 
a N % N es. eee 

Farmers 4 OARS, 4 | 2) 29a he 45.2 31 
Hollingshead 1 to 4 4 Zoe 2 repli L aie? 6 3/43 16 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 2 L126 4 Lao 2 nic eeenne Dee is 
Hollingshead 7 
and non-working 8 27.6 ai Oh Pe 4 13.8 6 20.4 29 
Housewives 14 17.5 38 47.5 Tae Lowes | 4S 16.8 80 
TOTAL a2 1825 62 2548 29 16.8 50 26.9 Be fe 

(Pac #02) 


Farmers were least likely to name home-oriented activities as 
being most enjoyable (12.9%), and housewives were most likely to mention them 
C472 529% Holiday trips were most popular among farmers 129.0%) .. acd Jeask 
popular for Hollingshead 1 to 4 respondents (6.2%). Active athletics were 
most tn named by Hollingshead 5 & 6 respondents (52.9%), and least often 
by housewives (18.8%). 

Age of respondent was significantly related to most enjoyed 


activity, as Table VII - 21 shows. 
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Most Enjoyed Activity In Summer By Age Of Respondent 


Activities 
Age Passive Home-Oriented ivips Athletics Total 
ee Ls N a Ey Be 
30 years and under S. 2507 7 20.0 7 20. Oe 34.3 Ke 
31 to 40 years 6 Hi fe 10 29.4 7 Oreo ete, 32 4 34 
41 to 50 years 8 1778 10 A ed 9 2000 716 40.0 45 
31 to 65 years 6 £356 23 SPR) 6 13.26 S 20 oo Ad 
over 65 years 3 Loeo gal: 68.8 i Ge 1 pe 16 
TOTAL 32 18.4 61 coal 30 fee Aaa at FAS hes ee 
CPs <".03) 


The data show that respondents over 65 years of age were most 
likely to mention home-oriented activities as being most enjoyed (68.8%), and 
those under 30 years were least likely to say the same (20.0%). Passive 
activities were most often mentioned by respondents 30 years or younger, and 
holiday trips and pleasure drives were equally popular for all respondents 
under 50 years of age (20%). Athletics were most popular for respondents 41 
to 50 years of age (40.0%), and least popular for those over 65 (6.2%). 

Occupation and age were the only independent variables signifi- 
cantly related to second most enjoyed activity in summer (P < .04 and P < 00] 
respectively). 

No consistent pattern was found in the relation between occupa- 


tion and second most enjoyed activity as Table VII ~ 22 illustrates. 
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Passive activities were most likely to be the second choice of those 


| Table VII - 22 
i: Second Most Enjoyed Activity In Summer By Occupation Of Respondent 
. Activities 
| Occupation Passive Home-Oriented Trips Athletics Total 
| Moff. Wo 2s owe x Ne 
Farmers 6 25.0 2 Stee 9° W 37.5 7 35°29, 08 4 7 
| Hollingshead 1 - 4 3° #010 We (26870 4 6.7 7 46 Hits 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 2, Gi se3 a) S57 2 14.3 5 35.48 14 
| { Hollingshead 7 
| and non-working i SEP 9 42.9 3 14.3 2 ono 2 
| Housewives zd NERA Pay coe ew 13 Le. 6 10 14.3 70 
TOTAL 40 27.8 £58 33 28 1g ie SL Zivo”™ TAs 
F CP <4) 


in Hollingshead 7 and non-working (33.3%) who also had the largest proportion 


(42.9%) selecting home-oriented activities. Farmers had the largest proportion 





AO7s 54) selecting trips as their second favorite activity and athletics tended 
to be the choice of those in Hollingshead 1 to 4. 


The relationship between age and second most enjoyed activity is 


outlined in Table VII - 23. 
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Table VII - 23 
Second Most Enjoyed Activity In Summer By Age Of Respondent 

Activities 

Age Passive Home-Oriented Trips Athletics Total 
N % pene i N Ne, oe 

30 years and under 9 29.0 5 hee! 4 NARI SAEs 48.4 ae 
31 to 40 years 6 2077 Lk 37.9 2 6.9 10 34.5 29 
41 to 50 years 8 20.0 is O22 ae ns 32.5 6 1540 40 
aivto 65 years ta 34.4 13 40.6 7 75 e%8) 1 Sea 32 
over 65 years 6 40.0 7 46.7 2 1335" 0 0.0 15 
TOTAL 40 A ee 47 Syl) 28 1950) 32 21. 147 

(Pr. OUT) 


The data show an inverse relationship between active athletics 
and age of respondent, with none of those over 65 choosing athletics second. 
No definite patterns were evident for the other activities. 

(b) Winter 
Table VII - 24 gives the first and second choice activities 


of Coaldale respondents in the winter. 
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Table VII - 24 
First And Second Choice Most Enjoyed Activities In The Winter 
ie fcr ivitiocs In The Winter 
Activities First Choice Second Choice 
> Per Gent Of Per Cent of 
Number Those Answering Number Those Answering 
Educational, 
Reading Sie) 18.7 29 20.3 
Home-Oriented, 
Home Improvement By: Looe 14 9.8 
Active Athletics 30 L720 Ze 15.4 
Movies, TV. , 
Attend Sports, Cards, 
Records 26 Ties! 31 Zk d 
Community Service, 
Church, Clubs 20 11.4 19 13.3 
Sociability LS 10.2 16 Lig 
Participate in or 
- Attend Cultural Events 1k 6.3 5 345 
Outdoor Activities 5 Zuo 4 2.0 
Holiday Trips, 
Pleasure Drives i 0.6 3 2.0 
No Response 14 — 4] mi 
TOTAL 190 100.0 190 100.0 


The choice of most enjoyed activity in winter was Significantly 
related to sex, age, and occupation of respondent, but not to marital status, 
generation, ethnicity, education or income of respondent. Ly 


The relationship with sex (P <.01) showed very little difference 
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for men and women in preference for passive activities (30 or 39.0% men vs. 
39 or 40.2% women). Larger differences were found for home-oriented 
Beeleis tes (14 or 18.2% men vs. 38 or 39.2% women); trips or drives (11 
or 14.53% men vs. 7 or 7.2% women); and athletics (22 or 28.6% men vs. 
13 or 13.4% women). 

No definite trends can be seen between age and most enjoyed 


activity, except for active athletics, as Table VII - 25 illustrates. 


Table VII - 25 
Most Enjoyed Activity In Winter By Age Of Respondent 
Activities 
Age Passive Home-Oriented __Irips Athletics — Tota. 
N ee ae A) alee 
30 years and under 15 42.9 5 14.3 5 14.3 10 28.6 co) 
31 to 40 years Ne bare 510 26.6 3 8.6 10 28.6 35 
41 to 50 years 18 40.9 9 20.5 6 dO. acl: 25.0 4g 
Baeto. 65 Noite 19 43.2 ey 38.6 4 ool, 74 2.1 44 
Over 65 years 6 Ha 10 62.5 0 0.0 O 0.0 16 
TOTAL 70 40.2 51 29.3 18 10.3 35 20.1 174 
(Pe =, 03) 


There was an inverse relationship between age of respondent and 
active athletics as a most enjoyed activity. Home~oriented activities were 
more popular among respondents over 65 years of age (62.5%). 

Table VII - 26 gives the relationship between occupation of 


respondent and choice of most enjoyed activity. 
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Table VII - 26 
Most Enjoyed Activity In Winter By Occupation Of Respondent 
Activities 
Occupation Passive Home-Oriented Trips Athletics Total 
N x NENDOrE Ge ee Nutdoe? wctenivies g 
Farmers 7 Zee 9 6 18.3 6 183.8. Os 40.6 Ju 
Hollingshead 
Ito 4 es 43.8 3 18.8 3 Eo: eer 18.8 16 
Hollingshead 
a & 6 9 DZAg 2 11.8 Z Te Jel Rey Zaeo oF 
Hollingshead 7 
& non-working 14 48.3 8 27.6 Z 6.9 5 7.2 29 
Housewives 31 ao cul 33 42.3 5 6.4 9 Nhs ae 78 
TOTAL 68 39.3 Sy 302 18 TO. 34 Loo) Gls 
(2 <;01) 


Passive activities were most popular among Hollingshead 5 & 6 





respondents (52.9%) and least popular among farmers (21.9%). Housewives were 


most likely to name home-oriented activities as most enjoyable (42.3%). The 


proportions mentioning holiday trips as the most enjoyed activity decreased from 
farmers (18.8%) down through the Hollingshead scale to housewives (6.4%). Active 
athletics was most popular among farmers (40.6%) and least popular among houses 

| wives (11.5%). 

The second choice most enjoyed activity in winter was Significantiy 
related only to generation of respondent (P < .03), and not to any other inde- 
Variables. Passive activities were inversely related to generation of respon- 
dent: first generation - 32 (50.0%); second generation - 23 (45.1%); and 


third or more generation - 10 (35.7%). Home-oriented activities aS most en- 
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joyable were also inversely related to generation; first generation - 18 
(28.1%); second generation - 10 (19.6%); and third or more generation - 5 
C17 9%) . Holiday trips or pleasure drives were preferred by third or more 
generation respondents, 7 (25,07) -sfol lowed by first generation, 9 C1417): 
and second generation, 3 (5.9%). Active athletics and outdoor activities 
were preferred by second generation respondents, 15 (29.4%); followed by 
third or more generation, 6 (21.4%); and first generation, 5 (7.87). 
3. Active In Organizations And Clubs 

Respondents were asked whether or not they were active in 
Organizations or clubs pertaining to their most enjoyed activities in both 
summer and winter. For both seasons, 21 (11.1%) did not answer the ques- 
tion, or were active in other groups. In the summer, 128 (67.4%) said they 


were not active in an organization or club related to their two favorite 





activities, and 109 (57.4%) said the same for winter. More people partici- 
pated in groups during the Winter, 23 (12.17%), than in the summer, 15. (7.97), 
for both activities, and also for only one activity 37 (19.5%) in the winter, 
and 26 (13.7%) in the summer. 

Summary - Section C 


1. Increased Participation Desired 
SSeS SSE Farticipation Desire 





Respondents were asked to name the activities in which they 
would like to participate more. Movies and television were mentioned by 
27.6%, and all of the other activities were mentioned by fewer than 20%. 

Sports events and holiday trips were preferred by men, married 
respondents and those earning $8000 or more. 


Active athletics and outdoor activities were preferred by men. 
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Watching movies and television was most often mentioned by 
women, single or widowed, earning $3000 or less. 

Home Trp revaments and home-oriented activities were preferred 
by women, married respondents, and those earning $3000 to $5499. 

Church activities were most often mentioned by women. 

2. Activity Most Enjoyed 
(a) Summer 

The two most popular activities in the summer were home- 
oriented (29.0%) and outdoor activities (22.0%). Home-oriented activi- 
ties was also second most popular (22.4%), followed by active athletics 
and movies (both 14.3%). 

Active athletics and outdoor activities were preferred by 
men, with 10 or 11 years of education, employed in Hollingshead 5 or 6 
jobs and 50 years of age or less. 

Holiday trips, pleasure drives, and sociability were most 
popular among men, with 7 to 9 years of education, farmers, and those 50 
years of age or under. 

Passive activities, continuing education, and cultural events 
were preferred by women, with either high or low educational achievements, 
Hollingshead 7 or non-working, and 30 years of age or under. 

Home-oriented and community service activities were most 
popular among women, with 1 to 6 years of education, housewives, and those 
over 65 years of age. 

Second most enjoyed activity in summer was significantly re- 


lated to age and Occupation of respondent. 
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Passive activities were most popular among respondents whose 
occupation was farming, who were over 65 years of age. 

Home-oriented activities were most often named by Holling- 
shead 7 and non-working respondents who were over 65 years of age. 

Holiday trips were most popular among farmers, who were 
41 to 50 years of age. 

Active athletics were preferred by Hollingshead 1 to 4 
respondents, who were 30 years of age and under. 
(b) Winter 

Education and reading, named by 18.7%, was the most enjoyed 
activity in the winter, followed by home-oriented and home improvement 
activities (18.2%), and active athletics (17.0%). The most common second 
choice was movies (21.7%), followed by education and reading (20.3%). 

Most enjoyed activity in winter was Significantly related 
to sex, age and occupation of respondent. 

Passive activities were most often chosen by Hollingshead 
5 & 6 respondents, Very little difference was found for sex and age. 

Home-oriented activities were more popular among women, 
Over 65 years of age, who were housewives. 

Holiday trips were preferred by men, 30 years of age or 
under, who were farmers or in the Hollingshead 1 to 4 category. 

Active athletics were most often the choice of men 40 years 
of age or under, who were farmers. 

Second most enjoyed activity in the winter was Significantly 


related only to generation of respondent. 
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Passive activities were preferred by first generation res- 
pondents; home-oriented activities were preferred by first generation; 
holiday trips by third or more generation respondents; and active athletics 
by second generation respondents. 

3. Active In Organizations And Clubs 

The majority of the respondents were not active in any 
clubs or organizations pertaining fo their favorite activities in the 
winter (57.4%) or in the summer (67.4%). In the winter 31.6% said they 
did participate in such a club, and in the summer, only 21.6% said they 
dud 
D. Patterns Of Leisure 

Respondents were shown a checklist of activities and asked 
to indicate how many hours they spent at each activity, alone, with friends, 
and with family. The hours indicated were totalled, and the proportions 
were computed for each category for both summer and winter. 

1. Time Spent Alone 
The proportions of time spent alone were similar for summer 


and winter, as Table VII = 27 illustrates. 
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tables Vibe 27 


) Proportion Of Leisure Time Spent Alone 
Proportion of Time : Summer Winter 





N ua N A 
None 49 o508 40 ot. 
1% to 13% 35 18.4 33 17.4 
14% to 26% 35 18.4 oa 16.3 
27% to 39% 26 (eee, 24 12.6 
40% to 52% 1 8.9 a 14 
53% to 65% he 8 Ae2 12 6.3 
66% to 78% | 11 ete 9 oe 
79% to 91% 2 1.1 8 4.2 
92% to 100% | | 7 se 6 oe 
TOTAL 190 100.0 190 100.0 


The amount of leisure time spent alone in the summer was 

significantly related to marital status of respondent (P < .04), oe not 
_to any other independent variable. There was very little difference in 

the percentage who spent no time alone - 40 (25.0%) of the married res-— 
pondents, and 8 (27.6%) of the single or widowed respondents. More 
Married respondents, 64 (40.0%), than non-married, 6 (20.7%), spent from 

1% to 26% of their time alone, and also more married respondents spent 

from 27% to 52% of their leisure time alone (37 or 23.1% vs. 6 or 20.7%). 
Single or widowed respondents Spent more of their time alone - 9 (31.0%) of 
them spent over 52% of their leisure time alone, whereas only 19 (11.9%) 


of the married respondents spent that much time alone. 
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The amount of leisure time spent alone in the winter was 
Significantly related to marital status, education, occupation, and ethnicity 
of respondent, but not to Sex, age, generation, or income of respondent. 


The relationship of marital status to time spent alone in the winter (P < 


oS 
lee 


was such that single or widowed respondents had a higher proportion spend- 
ing none of their leisure time alone (9 or 31.0%) than did married res— 
pondents (30 or 18.8%). More married respondents, 62 (38.7%) spent from 
1% to 13% of their time alone than did non-married respondents, 2 (6.9%). 
Nearly equal proportions, 43 (26.9%) married and 8 (27.6%) non-married 
spent from 27% to 52% of their time alone, and more single or widowed 
respondents 10 (34.5%) than married respondents 25 (15.6%) spent 53% or 
more of their time alone. 

The relationship between education and proportion of time 
spent alone in the winter was curvilinear, as Table VII ~ 28 shows. 

Table VII - 28 


Time Spent Alone By Education Of Respondent 
+ eee on SE espondent 


Proportion Of Time 








Education __None IAP EO 2645. 277 to 522 53% or more Tot 
ce a ie ee ae z 

1 to 6 years 8 Z3ud) 6 1726. 9 Eley Bw 32 ule 

7 to 9 years 10 16.4 30 49.2 11 L320. ko 16.4 61 

10 or 11 years 5 Loe 2, 94 42.4 12 36.4 Z 6.1 

12 years or more 13 24.1 13 24.1 18 3343 10 phos, 54 

TOTAL 36 1948. 63 34.6 50 oe 33 L351 18 
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The data show that respondents with the least education were 
most likely to spend time alone G2 wate thous with 10 or 11 years 
were least likely to spend time’ alone (6212)" Respondents with 1 to 6 years 
education (23.5%) and with 12 years or more (24.1%) were most likely to 
Say they spent no time alone. 

The relationship between occupation and leisure time spent 
alone in winter is Ziven tin Table ViIm- 29, 


Table VII - 29 


Time Spent Alone By Occupation Of Respondent 


Proportion of Time 








Occupation WNome—. 731% t69262 4272 to 52% 33% or more Total 
Oe UN ok a 

Farmers 8 24..23916 48.5 8 24.2 ih eee) 33 

Hollingshead 

eo. 4 3 T7307 <5 Do ath oe 41.2 2 11.8 17 

Hollingshead ¥ ; ’ 

5 & 6 3 16.7 z $SBVhed5 gyn 2758 3 16.7 18 

Hollingshead 7 

& non-working 9 29.0 2 615.1] 3545 5) 29.0 

Housewives 13 Lod 3 36.9 20 23.8 20 23.8 5 

TOTAL 36 tye) 61 3323 51 27.9 35 19.1 183 

(P < .04) 


The data show that Hollingshead 7 and hon-working respon- 
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—"<2Z9.02), and houséwives were least likely to say the same (15.5%). Only 


3.0% of the farmers said they spent 53% or more of their leisure time alone, 





while 29.0% of the Hollingshead 7 and non-working respondents said the same. 
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The association between ethnicity and leisure time spent 
alone in the winter is eiven in Taber Vile» 30% 


table Viteew30) 


Time Spent Alone By Ethnicity Of Respondent 
Proportion Of Time 


Ethnicity None iato e267 2ihato 527, 53% or more Weyea! 
CO Oe ae ae ann Z 
Canada, U.S. 21 192ce 39 365.0 633 Badal L3 12S 106 


Europe, Scandi- 
naviay British 


Isles 4 14.8 6 2262) 1 40. 7 6 2220. 27 

Slavic je. 23.6. 19 ot eee, 126 16 29 55 

TOTAL 38 2022 64 34.0 51 Dif on. 35 18.6 188 
(Pao) 


The data show that Slavic-born respondents were most likely 
to spend their time alone (29.1% said they spent 53% or more of their time 
alone, but only 12.3% of the Canadians and Americans said the same). A 
higher proportion of Slavic respondents also reported spending no time alone 
(23.6%) compared to Canadians and Americans (19 382%). and Europeans (14.8%). 
2. Time Spent With Friends 

The proportion of leisure time spent with friends was similar 


for summer and winter, as Table VII - S5lillustrates, 
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Table VII) —. 31 


Proportion Of Leisure Time Spent With Friends 
Proportion Of Time Summer Winter 


Noms ape! Nea eee 
; dfato- 1.37 46 242 39 20.5 
1472 to 262 1) py. 0 Se 16.8 
Zip to 397 LS 6.8 16 8.4 
40% to 527 6 3niZ 3 i AK 
Bis sto 1657 4 veel, 4 opel 
66% to 78% 4 2 «dd 3 1 6 
maznto 917 ng 0.5 i, 0,.:5 
O2ianto 1007 4 oil: L O..5 
None SI) 30.0 OL 47.9 
TOTAL 190 100 -G 190 go. 9 


In the summer, the amount of leisure time spent with friends 
was Significantly related to sex, marital status, generation, and occupation 
of respondent, but not to age, ethnicity, education or income of respondent. 

The relationship between sex and amount of time spent with 
friends showed that men spent more time with friends than did women. More 
women than men (56 or 53.8% vs. 38 or 45.2%) reported spending no time with 
friends. While women were more likely to spend small amounts of time with 
friends (30 or 28.8% of the women versus 16 or 19.0% of the men reported 


spending from 1% to 13% of their time with friends), men were more likely to 





| spend a lot of their time with friends (20 or 23.8% of the men versus 12 or 
11.5% of the women reported spending more than 27% of their time with friends) 
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The relationship between marital status and time spent with 
friends in the summer (P <.02) was almost identical to that for winter, 
and so will not be discussed here. 

The relationship between time spent with friends in the 
summer and generation of respondent is given inalable Vil —) 32. 


Table.VII = 32 


Time Spent With Friends By Generation Of Respondent 


Proportion Oy time 





Generation None 1% to 13% 14% to 26% 27% or more Total 
A522 No Nee g 

First 46 2060 14 Oe 8 RO Bet ES 2 5re. = Bd 

Second 36 DO rd 22 BUFO 1a Paps edi jas A ee 

Third or more cm Gales 10 Ze eae Os & Lol hess 

TOTAL 93 49.5 46 245 17 al! “32 17.0 188 


CP SPNZ) 
First generation respondents were most likely to spend none 
of their leisure with friends (56.8%), but they also, more often than others, 
spent 27% or more of their leisure time with Prieas Ey aes 


The relationship between time spent with friends in the summer 


and occupation of respondent is given in Table VII - 33. 
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Table VII = 33 


Time Spent With Friends By Occupation Of Respondent 


Proportion Of Lime 


Occupation None Le co on 14% or more Total 
N=  z i eet to) 

Farmers 12 36.64 5 Le eo 48.5 33 

Hollingshead 

PEeO.-4 7 41s 2 5 29.4 5 Zo en eye 

Hollingshead 

mae 6 9 50.0 2 ie 7 38.9 18 

Hollingshead 7 

& non-working tT? 54.8 6 19.4 8 Me peste) spn 

Housewives 45 SEMIS 28 335 0F Le Toe 84 

TOTAL 90 49.2 46 Zoe lame ay 25a / 183 

(P2 <7. 01) 


Farmers were most likely to spend 14% or more of their time 
with friends (48.5%) and housewives were least likely to say the same (13.1%). 
One “half or_more of all respondents except farmers and Hollingshead 1 to 4 
Said they spent none of their leisure with friends. 

The proportion of time spent with friends in the winter was 
significantly related to ethnicity and marital status of respondent, but 
not to sex, age, generation, education, occupation or income of respondent. 


The relationship with ethnicity is outlined in Table VII - 34, 
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Table VII - 34 


Time Spent With Friends By Ethnicity Of Respondent 


Proportion Of Time 


Ethnicity None 1% to 13% 14% to 26% 27% or more Total 

Canadian, U.S. 45 42.5 26 22.0 20 LS. 9a kL) 16-0 106 

European, 

British 17 63.0 1 36/ > "2 7.4 7 25.9 ag 

Slavic ot 49.1 14 2565 10 18.2 4 f.3 Bs 

TOTAL 89 WH] po" 39 20.0 32 i e2e26 14.9 188 
CP 28. 05) 


The data show that European or British respondents were most 
likely to spend 27% or more of their time with friends (25.9%), and Slavic 
respondents were least likely to (7.3%). The European respondents were also 
most likely to say they spent no time with friends (63207); 

The relationship between time spent with friends in the winter 
and marital status (P < .02) showed that 17 (58.67) ef the single or widowed 
respondents spent none of their time with friends, whereas 73 (45.6%) of the 
married respondents said the same. The proportion of non-married respondents 
who reported 27% or more of their time as being spent with friends was 8 (27.6%) 
as compared to 20 (12.5%) of the married respondents. The proportions who 
spent 1% to 13% of their time with friends were - Iarried,. 36,422. 5/7)5 cane 
non-married, 3 (10.3%). Spending from 14% to 26% of their time with friends 


were 31 (19.4%) of the married and 1 (3.4%) of the single or widowed respondents. 
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3. Time Spent With Family 
The proportion of leisure time spent with family was similar 
for summer and winter, as Table VII - 35 illustrates. 


Zable’.VII — 35 


Proportion Of,LeisurerTime Spent With Family 


Proportion Of Time Summer Winter 
iS wir yo  & 

Peeton 37 2 4.7 8 4.2 
14% to 26% ) 4.7 14 7.4 
ein to 392 L2 6.0 16 8.4 
#0, to 527 20 LO e3 24 U2 eG 
Poe te 057, 20 10.5 30 1S26 
66% to 78% 37 i ee) TA) in.2 
ete, to 917 26 eer eae, Lee 
72% to 1007 29 20.5 29 ses 
None 18 955 Le 9.0 
TOTAL 190 cas) 190 100.1 


The proportion of leisure time spent with family was signi- 
ficantly related only to marital status (P <.001) for both summer and winter. 
The relationships were similar, except for a noticeable difference in the 
proportions spending from 27% to 52% of their leisure with family. Table 


VII - 36 gives the relationships. 
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Table VII - 36 
Time Spent With Family By Marital Status Of Respondent 

Proportion Of Time Summer Winter 

Married Single Total Married Single Total 

Widowed Widowed 

None LO. 64.2 fa ead. 17 Co ps roe 16 
1Z to 26% TOP Ge & 2736 18 13 Cals Sar oat 22 
21e to 52% ZO ULL S> 4 13.8 a2 96 223.8" 2 6.9 40 
pop :to 787 Dis. 9 6 20.7 ows es oe ed) Dir 
Over 787 Gis aL a 1338 65 poe OO go 72 54 
TOTAL POO OOO e292 100 70 189 160 100.0 29 99.9 189 


Considerably more married respondents in the winter (23.8%) 
than in the summer (17.5%) spent from 27% to 52% of their time with family, 
whereas fewer of the non-marrieds (6.9% winter vs. 13.8% summer) spent the 


Same amount of time with family. 


Summary - Section D 
ia Magnte: Spent Alone 


One-quarter of the sample, 25.8%, spent none of their leisure 
time alone in summer, and 21.1% said the same for winter. Over one-third, 
36.8%, spent from 1% to 26% of their leisure time alone in summer, and 28.97% 
said the same for winter. 

In the summer, more single and widowed respondents spent over 


half of their time alone, than did married respondents. 
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In the winter, the respondents who spent most of their time 
alone were characterized as being single or widowed, having a low level of 
education, Hollingshead 7 or non-working, and being of Slavic origin. 

2. Time Spent With Friends 

About half of the sample, 50.0% in summer and 47.9% in winter, 
spent none of their leisure time with friends. About one-third of the sample, 
33.2% in summer and 37.3% in winter, spent from 17 to 26% of their leisure 
time with friends. 

In the summer, men spent more time with friends than did women. 
Single or widowed respondents spent more time with friends than did married 
respondents and third or more generation respondents were most likely to say 
the same. Farmers were most likely to spend time with friends in the summer, 
and housewives were least likely to. 

In the winter, respondents who tended to spend more time with 
friends were characterized as being of European or British origin, and single 
or widowed. 

3. Time Spent With Family 

Very few respondents, 15.7% in summer and 20.0% in winter, 
spent from 1% to 39% of their leisure time with family. Most people spent 
over 40% of their time with their families. As might be expected, married 
respondents spent more leisure time with their families than did Single or 


widowed respondents. 
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SUMMARY 
CHAPTER VII 

In this chapter, information was presented on the current 
leisure activities engaged in by the residents of the Coaldale community. 

The number of activities in which the respondent engaged was discussed and 
then the chapter turned to specific types of activities and the amount of 

time spent in each activity during the summer and the winter, those activities 
which respondents preferred, and the patterns of social Situations in which 
the respondents were likely to pursue their leisure activities. 

Current Activities 

The number of activities a respondent engaged in was used as 
an index to measure the extent of leisure involvement. 

A majority of the respondents (59.9%) engaged in from four 
to twelve activities. The number of activities reported by respondents was 
significantly related to the variables of marital status, age and education. 
Persons who engaged in the most activities tended to be married; have a high 
level of education and be 40 years of age or less. 

The amount of time a respondent reported spending on each of a 
list of twenty-two activities was used as an index to determine the nature of 
involvement. Amount of time was coded into three categories; most, medial and 
least time consuming. 

Inethe winter, four, activities. - watching movies or television, 
church activities, reading and visiting in that order - were mentioned by 


over half of the respondents as consuming medial amounts of time. 
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Watching movies or television was mentioned as the most time 
consuming activity by a wide majority of the sample. The amount of time con- 
sumed by movies or television did not differ significantly with respect to 
any of the independent variables. 

The amount of reported time consumed by church activities was 
directly related to occupation but a slight curvilinear relationship was 
found between education and time consumption; those with 10 or 11 years of 
schooling were most likely to say church activities were most time consuming. 

Men were more likely than women to report reading as a most 
time consuming activity. None of the other independent variables were re- 
lated to amount of time consumed by reading. 

Time consumed visiting was only found to be related to genera- 
tion of respondent. A direct relationship was found between these two variables. 

No other significant relationships between time consumption 
of activities and the independent variables were found in winter. 

In the summer, four activities - movies and television, 
church activities, home improvements and reading in that order - were men- 
tioned by over half of the respondents as consuming medial amounts of time. 

Again, movies or television was reported as the most time con-— 
suming activity by slightly more than half of the sample but home improve- 
ments was mentioned as most time consuming by almost as many respondents. 

In summer, married respondents were most likely to mention 
movies and television as being most time consuming. 

As in winter, there was a curvilinear relationship between 
time consumed by church activities and education and a direct relationship 


with occupation. There was also a relationship with sex: significantly more 
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men than women said church activities were most time consuming. 


Sex, generation, income and occupation were related to amount 


of time consumed by home improvements. Women were most likely to report 


home improvements as most time consuming. The relationships with generation, 


income and occupation were all curvilinear with the medial categories of each 


variabie having the largest proportions saying home improvements were most time 


Occupation was the only independent variable related to time 


consumed by reading. The relationship was inverse, 


There was a curvilinear relationship between time spent visit- 
ing and generation: second generation respondents were least likely to say 


it was most time consuming. The relationship with income was also curvilinear: 


middle income respondents tended to Say visiting was most time consuming. 


None of the other activities were Significantly related to 


any independent variables in the summer. 


Less than three percent of the sample were taking music or 






art lessons, but over two-thirds of the sample were not interested in doing 


So in the future. This was not related to any of the independent variables. 


More people took weekend trips in the summer than in the winter. 


More summer trips were taken by Canadians and Americans than any other ethnic 


groups. Number of summer trips was also directly related to Beneration, The 


same relationships were found to hold in the winter with the addition of a 


direct relationship between occupation and number of winter weekend trips. 


Preferred Activities 
fe ACCIVITLesS 


Respondents were asked to indicate in which activities they 


‘desired greater activity. Only movies and television was mentioned by more 


than one-fifth of the sample. 
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Women, the widowed or Single and those earning $3000 or less 
desired to see more movies or television. In contrast, men, married res-— 
pondents and those with high incomes preferred Sports events or holiday trips. 


More men preferred active athletics and outdoor activities while more women 





mentioned church activities. Women, married respondents and those with medial 
incomes wanted more home-oriented activities. 

Respondents were also asked which activities they enjoyed the 
most in summer and which in winter. 

Home-oriented and outdoor activities were most popular in summer. 
Home-oriented activities was also second most popular in summer followed by 
active athletics and movies. 

Activity most enjoyed in summer was related to sex, education, 
Occupation and age. Active athletics and outdoor activities were preferred 
by men, those with 10 or 11 years of education, with Hollingshead 5 or 6 occu- 
pations or those 50 years of age or under. 

r Holiday trips and pleasure drives were most popular among men, 

those with 7 to 9 years of education, farmers and those 50 years of age or under. 

Home-oriented activities were favored by women, those with 1 to 
6 years of education, housewives and those 65 years of age or over. 

Passive activities were preferred by women, those with either 
few or many years of schooling, with Hollingshead 7 occupations or who were 
not working and those 30 years of age or under. 

The second most enjoyed activity in summer was significantly 
related to age and occupation of respondent. The relationship was essentially 
the same as for most enjoyed activity except for a greater popularity of active 


athletics and passive activities among those under 30 years of age. 
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In the winter, educational activities and reading were named as 
most aaltyanie with the greatest frequency. 

Activity most enjoyed in winter was related to sex, age and 
occupation of respondent. 

Active athletics was most often the choice of men 40 years 
of age and under and of farmers. 

Holiday trips were preferred by men, those 30 years of age 
or under, farmers or Hollingshead 1 to 4. 

Home-oriented activities were favored by women, especially 
housewives, and those 65 years of age or more. 

Passive activities were chosen by those in Hollinghsead 5 & 6. 

Most commonly selected as the second most enjoyed activity 
in winter was movies followed by educational activities and reading. ' ‘Only 
generation was significantly related to second-choice activities. First 
generation respondents preferred passive and home~oriented activities, second 
generation preferred active athletics and third generation favored holiday trips. 

Regardless of season, a majority of the respondents were 

not active in any clubs or organizations pertaining to their favorite activities. 

Respondents were asked to report on the proportion of time they 
Pagaged in the various activities alone, with friends, and with family. Be- 
tween one-fifth and one-quarter of the respondents spent none of their lei- 
sure time alone in summer or in winter. Approximately half of the sample re- 
ported spending no leisure time with friends either in summer or winter. Re= 
gardless of season, over half of the sample said they spent more than two-thirds 
of their leisure time with family. 


Spending leisure time alone in summer was related to marital 
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status; married respondents understandably spent less free time alone than 
did single or widowed respondents. In the winter, time spent alone was re- 
lated to marital status, education, occupation and ethnicity. Married res- 
pondents and those of Slavic origin tended to spend medial amounts of time 
alone. Education and occupation were curvilinearly related: medial cate- 
gories in each reporting most time spent alone. 

In the summer, sex, marital Status, generation and occupation 
were related to time spent with friends. Males and single respondents re- 
ported spending more time with friends.. There was 4 direct relationship with 
generation and occupation. 

Marital status and ethnicity were the only variables related 
to time spent with friends in winter. Single or widowed respondents and 
those of European or British origin reported spending more time with friends, 

Leisure time spent with family, for all seasons, was ob- 
viously related to marital status: married respondents spent most time with 


their families. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DESIRED ACTIVITIES 

To identify recreational desires that individuals had not been 
able to fulfill, an open-ended question was posed: "What kinds of things 
would you like to do in your free time that you have not been able to do?" 
After the respondent had named all the activities that he would like to par- 
ticipate in, he was asked to identify the three he would most like to ys 
For each of these three activities he was asked if he had ever tried to or- 
ganize a group of people who were interested in it. Respondents were also 
asked to indicate what was needed in order for them to participate in their 


most desired activities, 


To determine the content of unfulfilled desires in terms of 
organizational involvements, respondents were asked if they would like to join 


any organizations or clubs and to indicate the type. Respondents were also 





asked to indicate whether they felt there was a need for more organized or for 
less organized recreational activities and the reasons for their auwbe at 

This chapter will discuss the responses obtained to all of these 
questions in an attempt to provide information about the incidence of unful- 
filled recreational desires, the type of activities that are most sought after, 
and the degree of initiative that individuals have taken in attempting to 
become active in areas that would be rewarding to them. 


& 


A. Number Of Desired Activites 


4 


For each respondent, the activities that were named in response 
to the question about what he would like to do but had not been able to do, 


were counted. Table VIII - 1 gives the distribution of responses obtained. 
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Table VIII - 1 


Total Number Of Desired Activities 
ee sirer ACtivities 


Number Of Activities Number Per Cent 
None = ZOwd 
One ae 2002 
Two 44 2554 
Three pe) is PS) 
Four or more 13 | 6.9 
TOTAL 188 100.0 


More than one-quarter - 28.2% - of the respondents did not 
name any activities that they would like to do, but had been unable to do. 
The same proportion of respondents (28.2%) named one activity they had been 
unable to do while 23.4% named two activities, 13.3% named three and 6.9% 
named four or more. 

The number of desired activities was not Sigh Petal related 
to sex, marital status, ethnicity, generation, education, occupation or age 
of respondent. There was, however, a significant relationship with income 


of respondent as Table VIII - 2 indicates. 
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Table VIII - 2 


Total Number Of Desired Activities By Income Of Respondent 


Number Of Activities 





Income None One Two Three to Six iota 


a eens 


Less than $3000 eeoUr oes 3559 6 8 2202, 33 8.3 36 

$3000 - $5499 13 26,0 15 SLOG YA 2250) pis Zea) 50 

$5500 - $7999 ji 2220 7 ive Peele 38.7 5 16—1 3 

$8000 or more eee 00s 2 136.8.) Pa 3.8) 138 44.8 29 

TOTAL 3g 26.7 40 Zia. Oo Za.0) 32 Ps) 146 
(oe, 03) 


Table VIII - 2 shows that respondents in the lowest income 
bracket had the fewest number of desired activities - 30.6% named no ac- 
tivities - while respondents in the highest income bracket named the 
most desired activities - 44.8% mentioned from three to six activities. 


B. Type Of Activities 


— The responses to the question about which of the activi- 
a 


ties the respondent would most like to try were coded into five general areas 
of interest: Active Sports - a desire to participate in some athletic ac- 
tivity; Sociability - a desire to visit with friends or engage in club ac-~ 
tivities; Travel or Spectate - a desire to travel or attend movies or sports 
events, etc., in a passive capacity; Self-Improvement - a desire to take 
adult education courses, music or art lessons, etc.; and Home=Centered ac- 
tivities - a desire to work around the house, watch T.V. or engage in hobbies. 
The distribution of the responses for both first and second most desired ac~ 


tivities is given in Table VIII - oe 
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Table VIII - 3 
First And Second Choice Of Most Desired Activities 
Activity . First Choice Second Choice 
N % N is 
Travel or Spectate 48 vee Te 5.8 
Active Sports 46 24.2 Al 21.6 
Home-centered 16 8.4 12 6.3 
Self-improvement S 4.7 4 Zak 
Sociability 6 Sie i 0.5 
No Response 65 BG ee 121 63.7 
TOTAL 190 100.0 190 100.0 


Just over one-third of the respondents did not mention any 
first choice activities. Travel or spectator activities (25.3%) and par- 
ticipation in active sports activities (24.2%) were the most frequently men~ 


tioned first choice activities. Almost two-thirds of the sample (63.7%) did 


mot mention a second desired activity. Active Sports was most frequently 


mentioned as a second choice activity. Sociability was the least mentioned 
activity which participants would like to engage in. 
Ethnicity was significantly related to the activity res- 


pondents would most like to try. Table VIII - 4 shows this relationship. 
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Table VIII - 4 


Type Of Desired Activity By Ethnicity Of Respondent 


Type Of Activity 








Ethnicity Sociability, 
Active Sports Home-centered, Travel Total 
Self-Improvement 
Maas ee es ih es 
Canada, U.S. 32 45.7 16 ERS 22 3b 4 70 
Europe, Scandinavia 
British Isles Z US eye 8 3 LO77 ae Pie 18 
Slavic 12 Dee 12 32.4 13 Sey of 
TOTAL 46 36.8 31 24.8 48 38.4 gta 
(Pes 702) 


Respondents born in Canada and the U.S. were more interested 
in active sports as an activity they would like to try than were other res- 
pondents. Slavic born respondents were more interested in activities which 


were sociable, home-centered or involved self-improvement while almost three-— 


travel as a most desired activity. 
Age was also significantly related to the activity res- 


pondents would most like to try as Table VIII - 5 indicates. 
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Table VIII - 5 


Type Of Desired Activity By Age Of Respondent 
Type Of Activity 








Sociability, 
Age Active Sports Home-centered, Travel Total 
Self-Improvement 
30 years and under 14 56.0 3 12.0 8 32.0 20 
31 to 40 years 9 39.1 9 Se lh 5 pe ey) oe 
41 to 50 years 16 40.0 10 2-10 14 35...0) 40 
ol years and over 7 1559 e 24.3 PME 56.8 37 
TOTAL 46 36.8 sul 24.8 48 38.4 23 
( =. .05) 


The data show that younger respondents (30 years and under) 
were more interested in active sports — 56.0% mentioned this activity - 
while older respondents (51 years and over) were more interested in travel 
as a desired activity - mentioned by 56.8%. Middle-age respondents (31 to 
40 years, and (41 to 50 years) were fairly evenly distributed throughout all 
the categories. 

None of the other independent variables were Significantly 
related to te type of desired activity respondents would most like to try. 
C, indications of Interest 

To determine whether respondents had pursued their desired 


activities in uttempt to make participation feasible, a series of questions 


Qs 


ied 





were asked: "Do you read any books or magazines related to this activity?" 
and "Have you ever tried to organize a group of people interested in this 


activity?" The responses te these questions are discussed below. 
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Almost one-half of the sample (94 or 49.5%) had not read any 
books or magazines related to their most desired activity and 65 (34.2%) did 
not respond to the question. Of those who responded, 11.5% (22) had read 
about one activity, 2.6% (5) had read about two activitdes}andajusts146Z (3) 
had read about three of their desired activities. 

Occupation was the only variable related to reading books or 
magazines related to a most desired activity. 

There was a direct relationship between reading about a de- 
Sired activity and the level of occupation as classified according to the 
Hollingshead Index of Social Positions CPB<A03)i5 Exactly one-half (6) of 
the respondents whose occupations were classified as Hollingshead 1 to 4 
had read about their most desired activity whereas just 38.5% (5) of the 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 respondents and 11.8% (2) of the Hollingshead 7 and non~ 
working respondents had read anything about their desired activities. Farmers 
tended to read more about their desired activities than did the respondents who 


were classified as Hollingshead 7 and non-working and Housewives. Over two~ 





thirds (36.4% ~- 8) of the Farmers and just 15.8% (9) of the Housewives and 
11.8% (2) of the Hollingshead 7 and non-working respondents had read about their 
most desired activities. 

Similarly, very few of the respondents had ever tried to or= 
ganize a group of people who were interested in their most desired activity. Over 
one-third of the sample (70 or 36.8%) did not respond to the question and 
(110 or 57.9%) had never tried to organize a group of people interested in 
their first or second most desired activity. Just 5.3% (10) of the respondents 
f had ever tried to organize a group. 


None of the independent variables were Significantly related to 





the question of whether or not the respondent had tried to organize a group 


{ 


interested in his most desired activity. 
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D. 


Requirements Facilitating Participation 





Over one-third of the sample (69 or 36.3%) did not respond to 
the question, "What is needed in order for you to participate in your most 
desired activity?" Time (52 or 27.4%), equipment and facilities (28 or 
14.7%) and money (20 or 10.5%) were the most frequently mentioned require- 
ments. 

Almost three-quarters of the sample did not indicate what was 
needed in order for them to participate in their second most desired activity. 
Equipment and facilities were mentioned as requirements more frequently than 
was the time factor (19 or 10% and 16 or 8.4% respectively). 

None of the independent variables were significantly related 
to what was required in order for a respondent to participate in either his 
first or second most desired activity. 

E. Organizational Involvements 

To determine the degree of interest in involvement in formal 

organizations, respondents were asked: 'Would you like to join any organi- 


zations or clubs? If yes, which ones?" 


Of the 97.9 


ok 


(186) respondents who replied to the question, 


61.6% (117) did not want to join any organizations or clubs, 31.1% (59) 
wanted to join one, and 5.3% (10) wanted to join two or three organizations. 
The types of organizations or clubs that respondents said they 


would like to join are given in Table VIII - 6. 
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TablesVidilen= 6 


Types Of Organizations Or Clubs Respondents Wished To Join 


Type Number Per Cent 
Athletic 22 11:6 
Miscellaneous 9 10.0 
Service 9 4.7 
Church 6 BAZ 
Fraternal 5 290 
Yes, unspecified 8 4.2 
No Response £20 63357 
TOTAL 190 100.0 





Athletic and small miscellaneous clubs were mentioned most 
frequently as the type of organization or club respondents would like to 1Oin. 
None of the independent variables were significantly related 
to the number or type of organizations or clubs respondents wished to j,0 in, 
fe. .tructures 
In an attempt to discover how satisfactory present recreation 
Structures in the area were, respondents were ss if they felt there was 
a need for more or less organized recreational activities. Table VIII - i, 


shows the distribution of responses obtained for this question. 
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Table VIII - 7 


Responses To The Question Of Whether More Or Less Organized Activities 


Were Needed 


More Or Less Organized Number Per Cent 


More Organized 86 45.3 
Less Organized 50 26.3 
Both ts) 13.G2 
No Change 1 Ges 
No Response 28 14.7 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


A significantly larger proportion of respondents (45.3%) felt 
that there was a need for more organized recreational activities such as 
bowling and curling tournaments or little league baseball. Just over one- 
quarter (26.3%) of the respondents felt a need for more unorganized activities 
such as picnics and activities which the family plans for itself while 13.22% 
felt the need for both more and less organized activities. 

The most popular reason given by the 76 (40%) respondents who 
indicated why more organized activities were needed were: that organized 
activities were more advantageous to more people (24 or 31.6%); that they 
are more efficient that way or make more permanent activities (23 or 30.3%) 


and that more organized activities would give the respondent more to do 





(il or 14.52). 
The most popular reasons given by 50 (26.3%) respondents for 


the need for more unorganized activities were: that unorganized activities 
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were more beneficial to the family (18 or 36.0%); that there was no interest 


in organized activities (13 or 26.0%) and that unorganized activities were 


handier and involved more people (6 Gr 76707" 


None of the independent variables were Significantly related to 


any of the above variables, 
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SUMMARY 
CHAPTER VIII 

This chapter has identified recreational activities that 
respondents indicated they would like to pursue but had been unable to for 
Various reasons. The means of obtaining the information was a direct ques-— 
tion: "What kinds of things would you like to do in your free time that you 
have not been able to do?" Responses were coded into five general types of 
activity: Active Sports, Sociability, Travel or Spectating, Self-Improvement 
and Home-Centered activities. As an index of the degree of felt deprivation, 
the number of activities mentioned was counted. To determine the degree of 
initiative that had been taken in an effort to make possible the fulfill- 
ment of the identified desires, respondents were asked if they had read any 
books or magazines about it, and if they had tried to organize a group of 
people who were interested in the activity. 

In an effort to discover the reason for unfulfilled recrea- 
tional desires, respondents were asked to indicate what they needed in order 
to participate in their most desired activities. 

More than one-quarter of the sample (28.5%) did not name 
any activities in response to this question and just over one half of the 
Sample named one or two desired activities. Income was the only variable 


Significantly related to the number of desired activities mentioned. Res- 





pondents in the lowest income bracket had the least number of desired activities 
while respondents in the highest income bracket < $8000 or more = tended to 
have more desired activities than other respondents. 


Travel and spectator activities, and active Sports were most 





frequently mentioned as the first choice activities respondents would like to 


engage in. Active sports and home-centered activities were mentioned most fre-— 
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quently for second choice as a most desired activity. Ethnicity was the only 
variable significantly related to the first activity respondents would like 
to try. Canadian and American-born respondents tended to mention active 
Sports more often than other activities or than did Foreign-born respondents. 
Respondents born in Europe, Scandinavia and the British Isles tended to men-— 
tion sociable, home-centered and self-improvement activities more than did 
other respondents. Slavic born respondents were more interested in travel 

as an activity they would like to do. 

Almost one-half of the respondents had not read any books 
Or magazines related to their most desired activity and just 15.7% of the 
sample had read at least one related book or magazine. 

Occupation was the only variable significantly related to 
_ Teading books or magazines about a most desired activity. It was directly re- 
lated. Also, Farmers had read more about their most desired activities than 
either Hollingshead 7 and non-working respondents or Housewives. 

Very few respondents (5.3%) had ever tried to organize a group 
of people interested in their most desired activity. None of the independent 
variables were Significantly related to the above variable. 

Over one-third of the sample did not indicate what was needed 
in order to engage in their first most desired activity and almost three-— 
quarters did not indicate what was needed for their second most enjoyable 
activity. Time and equipment and facilities were most frequently mentioned 


for the first most desired activity and equipment and facilities were most 





7 ‘ ; 2 7 o 
often mentioned for second eet desired activity. 
Se 
Similarly, to determine the extent of unfulfilled desires in 


terms of organizational involvement, respondents were asked to indicate the 
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number and type of organizations or clubs they would like to join. Res- 
pondents were also asked if they felt there was a need in the area for more 
Organized or less organized recreational activities and if so, why. 

About two-thirds of the respondents did not wish to join 
any organizations or eRGbe and the majority of the remaining respondents 
wished to join one organization or club. Athletic and small miscellaneous 
Organizations and clubs were most frequently mentioned as those which res= 
pondents would like to join. None of the independent variables were sig- 
nificantly related to the number or type of organization or club respondents 
would like to join. 

A significantly larger proportion of respondents felt that 
there was a need for more organized activities because they were more ad-— 
vantageous to people and caused the activities to be more permanent and effi- 
cient. Just over one~quarter of the sample thought that activities should 
be more unorganized because this would be more beneficial to the family and 


more people were interested in these types of activities. 
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CHAPTER IX 
RECREATIONAL PROBLEMS 

Chapter IX will discuss some of the inadequacies in the 
existing recreational opportunities in the Coaldale area as reported by 
the individuals interviewed for this survey. 

Respondents were asked to indicate what three summer our-~ 
door activities they most enjoyed doing. They were then asked if they were 
able to participate in these activities as often as they liked and if not, 
why not. Responses to these questions were cross-tabulated with the in- 
dependent variables and a discussion of this analysis will follow. 

To determine the appropriateness of the existing recrea- 
tional facilities, respondents were asked: a) what leisure opportunities 
there were in the area for people in their age group and if these were ade- 
quate; b) what age group was most urgently in need of programs and facil- 
ities; c) if existing facilities for youth were adequate; d) if existing 
facilities were fairly run; and e) if existing facilities were too con- 
céntrated or too scattered. The responses to each of these questions will 
also be discussed, 


With regard to the development of recreation programs , 


the respondents were asked who they thought should take the lead in develop- 


Se 


mi bs ae 
ee ee a 


ing the programs and providing the necessary facilities; whether the workers 
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should be paid or voluntary and what methods should be used to recruit vol- 


uUneeers. 
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A. Summer Outdoor Activities 
Se Oo mnmer Vurdoor activities 


~ c 


Respondents were asked to indicate, in order of preference, 





the outdoor activities they liked best and whether or not they were able to 


participate in them as often as they liked. They were also asked to indicate 
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the problems they encountered in participating in these activities. 
Table IX = 1 gives the summer outdoor activities which 
respondents liked best. 


Table IX - 1 


Favorite Summer Outdoor Activity 


Activity Number Per Cent 
Camping, picnicking 45 2 sid 
Mountain climbing, hiking er 16.3 
Boating, canoeing ae inl £6 
Bicycling, horseback riding 22 11.6 
= Fishing, hunting 20 10.5 
Passive activities 14 7.4 
No Response 36 19.0 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


Almost one-quarter (23.7%) of the respondents mentioned 
camping and picnicking as their best liked summer outdoor activity. Mountain 
climbing and hiking were the next, most frequently mentioned, favorite out- 
door activities, 16.3%. Boating or canoeing 1nd bicycling or horseback riding 
were both mentioned by 11.6% of the respondents. Passive activities were not 
strongly aiuieca, 

Table IX = 2 shows the outdoor activities which respondents 


mentioned as being second most enjoyable in the summer. 
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Table IX - 2 


Second Favorite Summer Outdoor ACCiVit 
er vutdoor Activity 


Activity Number Per Cent 
Boating and canoeing 30 ise: 
Camping and picnicking 27 14.1 
Driving and sightseeing Ze, 11.6 
Bicycling and horseback riding 16 o. 4 
Fishing and hunting 15 le? 
Passive activities ey ene 
Mountain climbing, hiking 7 od. 
No response 56 29 a3 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


Boating and canoeing was slightly more popular as a second 
choice favorite outdoor activity than was camping and picnicking. Driving 
and sightseeing were also popular as second favorite outdoor activities. 
Mountain climbing and hiking were the least popular second choice outdoor 


activities. 





Almost one-half of the sample (94 or 49.5%) did mot indicate 
which activity was their third choice, as a preferred summer outdoor activity. 
Passive activities (mentioned by 29 or 15.3%) were more popular than other 
activities while bicycling and horseback riding were the next most popular 
third choice outdoor activities (mentioned by 20 or 10.5%). Fishing and 
hunting were the least popular third choice outdoor activities = mentioned 
by only 6 or 3.2% of the sample. 


Sex was the only variable Significantly related to the out- 


door activity liked best in the summer. 
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The relationship between the favorite summer outdoor activity 
and sex of respondent is Biven@in' Table i1xe- 3% 


Table IX - 3 


Favorite Outdoor Activity By Sex Of Respondent 


Favorite Activity 











Sex Camping, Fishing, Bicycling, Sightseeing, Boating, Other Total 
Picnicking Hunting Horseback Driving Canoeing 
Riding PM. 
eee NS 2 Ne km 
Male 23 iseore a4 L9a7r 123 Lsteat 9 L2ea ia e5eotwddn 1505 78 
Female $2 39.0 5 691. oe9 1190 OTS Cedi red) 13.420 24.4 82 
TOTAL 45_ -2ehe t9n waersul220f va4 senda 9 2rnt22 lewd 4tian37 080.3 153 
(PP <g201) 
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The data show that females eontaa to enjoy activities such as 
camping and picnicking (39% females vs. 18. 37% males) and climbing and hiking 
(24.4% females vs. 15.5% males). Males tended to mention pastimes such as fish- 
ing and hunting (19.7% males vs. 6.1% females), bicycling and horseback riding 
(18.3% males vs. 11.0% females) and driving and sightseeing (12.7% males vs. 
6.1% females) as their favorite outdoor summer activities. The same number 
of females and males (11) mentioned boating and canoeing as their favorite 
summer outdoor activity. 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether or not they were 


able to engage in their three favorite outdoor activities as often as they de- 





Sired. Of the total sample, 60 or 31.6% did not respond to the question. Over 
one-third of the sample (36.3% or 69) did not engage in any of their favorite 
activities as often as they desired while 35 or 18.4% were able to engage in 


all of their favorite activities as often as they wished. About 5% (10) 
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of the sample were able to engage in two of their three most favorite summer 
activities as often as they desired while 5.8% (11) were able to engage in the 
activity they liked best and 1.6% (5) were able to engage in their second and 
third choice favorite activity as often as they liked. 

Income and occupation were significantly related to doing 
favorite summer outdoor activities as often as desired but sex, Marital status, 
ethnicity, generation, education and age were not significantly related to 
this variable. 

There was a fairly consistent inverse relationship between 
doing a favorite summer outdoor activity as often as desired and income of 
tespondent (P <.05). 

More than one-half of the respondents earning less than $3000 
(15 or 60.0%) and from $3000 to $5499 (20 or 62.5%) were able to engage in 
their preferred summer outdoor activity as often as they desired. These pro- 
portions decreased to 38.1% (8) of those earning from $5500 to $7999 and to 
20.8% (5) of those earning $8000 or more who said the same. 

The relationship between occupation and participating in 
one's favorite summer outdoor activity as often as desired is shown in 


Table IX = 4, 
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Table IX - 4 


Engaging In Favorite Summer Outdoor Activity As Often As Desired 
By Occupation Of Respondent 


"Do As Often As Desired?" 


Occupation Yes No Total 
N x ewes 

Farmers 5 ae 21 80.8 26 
Hollingshead 1 to 4 f 46.7 8 53.3 15 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 6 45.2 7 5350 ae) 
Hollingshead 7 

-and non-working 16 88.9 2 Delt 18 
Housewives 27 48.2 yA) DL. e 56 
TOTAL 61 47.7 67 Deyo 128 

(Pi ..01) 


The data indicate that Farmers were least able to engage in 
their best liked outdoor activities as often as they desired G19 275 Res- 
pondents whose occupations were classified as Hollingshead 7 and non-working 
were the most likely to engage in their favorite summer activity as often as 
they desired (88.9%). Approximately the same proportion of respondents whose 


occupations were classified as Hollingshead 1 to 4 (46.7%). 


P/] 


Hollingshead 5 & 6 
(45.2%), and Housewives (48.2%) were able to engage in their favorite, summer 
outdoor activity as often as they wished. 

Almost two-thirds of the sample (123 or 64.7%) did not indicate 
why they were unable to participate in their favorite summer outdoor activity 
as often as they desired. The most frequently given reason, reported by 26.3% 
(50) of the sample, was the lack of time. Other reasons were money, health pro- 


blems, transportation, climate, equipment and facilities, and family ties. 
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B. Leisure Time Opportunities Available 


Respondents were asked: "What leisure time opportunities are 
there in this area for people in your age group, that you know of?" 

The responses were then counted and tabulated is fTable IX =45 
gives the distribution of responses for this question. 


Table IX - 5 


Number Of Known Leisure Opportunities 
Number Of Opportunities Number Per Cent 





None 39 2050 
One 23 te 
Two aL 26.8 
Three 27 14.2 
Four ripe 9.0 
Five or more 13 6.8 
No response 20 10.5 
TOTAL 190 90.9 


Just over one-fifth (20.5%) of the sample knew of no leisure 
activities in which to participate. Of the remainder of the sample, 38.9% knew 
of one or two leisure Opportunities, 14.2% knew of three and 15.8% knew of four 
Or more opportunities available in the area. 

Education and age were Significantly related to the number of 
leisure opportunities available in the area for a respondent's particular age 


group. Table IX = 6 shows the relationship with education. 
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Table: IX - 6 


Number of Known Leisure Opportunities By Education Of Respondent 
Number Of Opportunities 





Education None One Or Two Three or More Totad 
N % N is N % 

1 to 6 years 4 14.8 iy 63.0 6 22m 2 27 

7 to 9years i 33.9 20 Sie it i 7 30.4 56 

10 or 11 years 4 13.3 LZ 40.0 14 46.7 30 
2 years or more 8 5.77 25 45.1 20 39 a2 51 

TOTAL 35 yA 72 43.9 57 34.8 164 

(Pa 05) 


The data show that a significantly larger proportion of res- 
pondents with 7 to 9 years of education reported having no leisure activities 
available in the area (33.9%). Respondents with 10 to ll years of education 
tended to be aware of more activities in the area than did other respondents - 
46.7% knew of three or more leisure opportunities. 

There was a curvilinear relationship, skewed towards younger 
respondents, between age and number of leisure opportunities ‘avid lable in the 
area. More than one-third (12 or 35.3%) of the respondents 30 years of age 
or under and 45.5% (15) of the respondents 31 to 40 years of age and 36.4% 
(16) of those from 41 to 50 years reported having 3 or more leisure oppor- 
tunities whereas just 30.8% (12) of the 51 to 65 year age group and 11.8% 

(2) of those over 65 years of age reported the same. 

Sex, marital status, ethnicity, generation, income and occupa 

tion were not significantly related to the number of leisure opportunities 


available. 
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C. Needful Segments Of The Population 

Respondents were asked what age group was most in need of addi-+ 
tional facilities, and why. Only 20 or 10.5% did not respond to the question, 
and only one respondent did not specify an age group. Over half of the 
sample (98 or 51.6%) said that teenagers needed more activities. Of these, 

94 gave reasons for their answer. The most common, given by 79 (84%) of 
those answering was: "currently there is nothing for the teenagers to do". 
Another 10 (10.6%) said that more activities would "keep them occupied and 
off the streets", ) 

School children (up to 13 years) and pre-schoolers were men- 
tioned by 31 (16.3%) respondents as a needful group. Of the 28 respondents 
who gave reasons, 25 (89.9%) said that this group had nothing to do as there 
were no playgrounds. 

The "Middle-aged" and "Everybody" was mentioned as a combined 
group in need of additional faeries. Reasons for these choices were 
given by 23 respondents. "Not enough recreation" was given by 13° (56.5%) 
and "nothing for middle-aged people to do" was given by 8 (34.8%) ec nenden 

The old-age group was named by 7 (3.7%) respondents as being 
the category of individuals most in need of additional facilities. Of the 
six respondents who gave a reason for their answer, five said that there was 
nothing for them to do and one person said that they have more time than any 
other sroup. 

Sex and ethnicity were Significantly related to the age group 
reported to be most in need of additional recreational facilities. Marital 
Status, generation, income, occupation, education and age were not signifi- 


cantly related to this variable. 
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Almost the same Proportion of males (43 or 58.9%) as females 





(54 or 57.4%) said that teenagers were the group with the greatest need 

for additional facilities. A slightly higher proportion of females felt 

that children under 13 were the most needful group (19 or 20.2% females vs. 

12 or 16.4% males) and a higher proportion of females (17 or 18°12Z) > than 
males (5 or 6.8%) felt that everybody had a need for more recreational 
facilities. Males were more inclined to mention adults (13 or 17.8%) as those 
most in need of additional facilities than were temalesa(4 or 4:32) (P =< .61)4 


Because of the small number of respondents born outside of 





Canada and the United States, the categories were dichotomized into Canadian 


and American-born and Foreign-born respondents. Table IX - 7 shows the 


relationship between ethnicity and age group most in need of additional 








facilities, 
Table IX - 7 
Age Group Most In Need Of Facilities By Ethnicity Of Respondent 
Age Group 
Ethnicity Children 
Under 13 Teenagers Adults Everybody Total 
NUM Neg Ny RAs 
Canadian and 
American-born 14 1476 64 66.9 1k nS v. Les 96 
Foreign-born 17 2325) 934 46.6 7 9.6 15 20.6 2 73 
TOTAL 32 Low 98 58.0 18 LOZ 22 13.0 i169 
(P< 202) 


A significant proportion of both Canadian and American-born 
respondents (66.9%) and Foreign-born respondents (46.6%) indicated that 


teenagers was the group most in need of additional facilities. However, 
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Foreign-born respondents were more likely to mention children under 13 years 
of age (23.3%) and everybody (20.6%) as needful groups than were Canadian 
and American-born respondents (14.6% and 7. 3% respectively). 

Respondents were next asked what was needed for the age group 
they specified as being in greatest need. The most common responses given by 
those who had specified teenagers were "more sports such as bowling or curling" - 
mentioned by 66 (34.7%) and "something to keep them busy, such as social 
programs, clubs and organizations” - mentioned by 18 (9.5%). 

The most common answer to "what is needed for school children 
and pre-schoolers?" was again more sports such as bowling, swimming, hockey, 
etc. ~ mentioned by 23 (12.1%) respondents. 

Less than 10% of the sample indicated what was needed for the 
middle-aged group, the old age group and everybody. The most common response 
for ali three was "something to keep them busy". 

D. Adequacy Of Facilities 
i. Adequacy For Own Age Group 


Respondents were asked if the leisure time opportunities in 
the Coaldale area were adequate for their particular age group, and if not, what 


they thought was needed. Of the total sample, 39 (20.5%) did not reply to the 





question. The distribution of the remaining respondents is outlined in Table Ix 
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Table IX ae 


First Opportunity Needed For Respondent's Age Group 
a te ee a ener eens anne igi tei eS ops nae ge 


Reported Needs Number Per Cent 
Nothing, facilities adequate 45 vine es) 
Inadequate, no elaboration 28 18.5 
Athletics 2s: 36.4 
Meeting Places ie ls) 
Clubs 6 4.0 
Playgrounds, Parks 3 2.0 
Handicrafts, workshops is eae) 
TOTAL aL Phe] 


Almost one-third (29.8%) of the respondents reported that 
the facilities were adequate. However, in addition to the 18.5% of the 
respondents who felt that facilities were inadequate, but did not elaborate 
as to what was needed to improve the situation, 36.4% mentioned the need for 
more athletics facilities. Clubs, playgrounds, parks, handicrafts and work- 
shops were the least mentioned needs of the area. 

Income was the only independent variable Significantly related 
to what was reported needed in the area to improve the leisure time oppor- 


tunities. This relationship is shown in Table IX - 9, 
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Table IX - 9 
First Opportunity Needed By Income Of Respondent 
ome VE RESpOndent 


Reported Needs 


Meeting Places Athletic Inadeq. 
Income Nothing Clubs, Playgrounds Facilities No Elabor. Total 
Nee tegs Meiy we Nace Si yok. 0g 
Less than $3000 1) 2 8 a Oia. 3 NEES 7 26.9 26 
$3000 - $5499 LO pies oh bb ath 7 Loh wid 20 48.8 4 9.8. 41 
$5500 or more Lize ) Mie 8 LOas0) 26 Sete Bis 10.6 50 
TOTAL Sy Ld oth 20 did wid 49 41.9 16 ses ag ams OO 
(ey ei) 


There was an inverse relationship between perceived adequacy of 
existing facilities and income. Of those respondents earning less than $3000, 
42.3% felt that the present facilities were perfectly adequate and this pro- 
portion decreased to 24.4% of those earning from $3000 to $5499 and 22.0% 
of those earning $5500 or more. 

Respondents in the lowest income bracket were more likely to 
Say that more facilities such as meeting places, clubs and playgrounds were 
needed whereas respondents in the higher income brackets felt a need for more 
athletic facilities - 52.0% of those earning $5500 said more athletic facili- 
ties were required. Respondents earning less than $3000 also tended not to 
elaborate on what was needed to make facilities adequate in the area. 

Only 30 respondents mentioned a second leisure opportunity 
which was needed in the area. Of these respondents, 28 (93.3%) felt that there 
was a need for more athletic facilities and 2 (6.7%) said that more and better 


clubs were needed. 
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2. Adequacy For Youth 

Respondents were also asked to indicate whether they felt the 
facilities were adequate for youth, and, if not, why not. 

Only six (3.2%) respondents did not reply to the question and 
156 (82.1%) said that facilities definitely were not adequate for youth. Less 
than 10% of the sample (15 or 7.9%) felt that facilities definitely were ade- 
quate whereas 10 (5.3%) respondents were not sure and 3 (1.6%) said the facili- 
ties were adequate but qualified their statements. 

Income was the only variable significantly related to the ade- 
quacy of facilities for youth (P < .001). Respondents earning less than $3000 
were the least likely to say that facilities were not adequate for youth (23 or 
65.7%) whereas respondents earning from $3000 to $5499 were the most likely 
to say that facilities were inadequate for the youth in the area (48 or 
96.0%). Of the highest income groups, 27 (90%) of those earning from $5500 
to $7999 and 92.9% (26) of those earning $8000 or more reported that facilities 
for youth were inadequate. | 

Of the 149 respondents who indicated why they felt that facilities 
were not adequate, 80 (53.7%) said the inadequacy was due to poor facilities, 
50 (33.6%) said it was due to lack of athletic facilities, 9 (6.0%) gave iack 
of leadership as the reason, 5 (3.4%) said that facilities were too scattered, 
4 (2.7%) said criticism of youth caused the inadequacy, and 1 (0.7% ) respondent 
said there was not enough variety in the existing facilities. 

Respondents were asked what new opportunities or facilities 
were needed for the young people in the area. Table 1X - 10 gives the distri- 


bution of responses obtained to the above question. 
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Responses To "What. New Facilities Or 0 ortunities Are Needed For Youth?" 


Reported Needs Number Per Cent 





More or better organized Sports 20 O5.0 
Recreation center and meeting place ue 930 
Everything LZ 6.3 
Training course, instructors, personnel is) 240 
Cultural Activities And Clubs 3) [<6 
Parks And Playgrounds a We 
Nothing 4 Zed, 
No Response ao or 
TOTAL 190 100.0 


Only 2.1% of the respondents said that nothing new was needed 
in the area for youth. 

The need for more and better organized sports was mentioned 
by 65.8% of the respondents. 

3. Operation Of Facilities 

Coaldale respondents were asked whether they thought the ex- 
isting public and private recreational facilities were run fairly, i.e. does 
everyone have an equal chance to use then, 

Of the 118 respondents who replied to the question, 82 or 69.5% 
answered positively; 5 or 4.2% answered positively but qualified their state- 
ments, 16 or 13.6% were undecided, and 15 or 12.9% said that the facilities were 
not run in a fair manner. 

Sex was the only variable Significantly related to perceived 


fairness of the operation of existing facilities. More males (49 or 84.5%) 
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than females (38 or 64.4%) felt that facilities were run fairly whereas more 
females than males were undecided about the operation of existing facilities 
(12,0or 20.3% females vs. 4 or 6.9% males). 

Respondents were also asked if there was anything about the 
way in which recreational facilities were run which prevented them from using 
the facilities as often as they wanted. Over half of the respondents (99 or 
52.1%) answered negatively, 9 or 4.7% answered positively and 3 or 1.6% were 
unsure. The rest of the sample, 79 or 41.5% did not respond to the question. 

"Inadequate facilities" was the most frequently mentioned 
reason (5 or 55.5%) in response to the question "what prevents you from using 


existing facilities?" 


4. Concentration Or Diversification Of Facilities 
———————— eet on vt faciiities 


Coaidale respondents were asked whether existing facilities 
were too scattered or too concentrated. The distribution of their responses 
da given,in-Table IX = 11. 

Table IX - li 


Concentration Of Facilities 
a SO ies Dene nhs Opeth meorderoNSE 


Facilities Number Per Cent 
Bia a 93 49.0 
Undecided 27 14.2 
Too concentrated 2h dea 
Too scattered 20 L045 
Neither - inadequate everywhere 12 643 
Both if O45 
No response 16 8.4 


: ane 


TOTAL 190 100.0 
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Almost one-half of the sample said that the facilities were 
neither too scattered mor too concentrated. Approximately the same propor- 
tion of respondents reported that the facilities were too scattered (10.52%) 
aS reported that they were too concentrated Chiavay 

Twelve respondents (6.3%) felt that the facilities were too 
Scattered because there seemed to be a lack of facilities in certain areas. 

Age was the only variable Significantly related to attitudes 
regarding adequacy of facilities. Table IX - 12 shows this relationship. 


Table 1x = 12 


Adeguacy Of Facilities By Age Of Respondent 


Concentration 
Age Too Loo 
Concentrated Scattered _ Ukay Undecided Total 
oar eee N 2 ae 
30 years and under 6 18.2 cope nee ay Das 3 2 ea 33 
31 to 40 years 4 iro Z 6.9 17 eS NaN | 6 20.7 29 
41 to 50 years 3 6.8 4 Gad 34 iis 3 ; 6.8 44 
51 years and over 7 10.8 7 10.8 24 3659 za? 41.5 65 
TOTAL 20 Ld ged 20 fa ve Daee a 2248 Let 
(P= 00d) 


The data show that respondents who were 51 years and over tended 
to be undecided about whether the location of existing facilities was adequate ~ 
41.54 were undecided. Over three-quarters (77.3%) of those respondents be- 
tween 41 to 50 years of age felt that the location of facilities was fine as 
it was, while 58.6% of the 31 to 40 year age group and 51.5% of the 30 year 


and under age group said the same. Younger respondents (under 31 years) 
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were more likely to say that facilities were either too scattered C227) 
or too concentrated (18.2%) in one area. 
Bie Staff 

The respondents were asked about their preferences for paid 
or volunteer recreational leaders and how volunteers could be recruited. 
i. Paid Versus Volunteer Workers 

Over one half of the respondents (100 or 52.6%) favored vol- 
unteer workers; 18 (9.5%) favored workers paid by the Provincial government; 
17 (9.0%) favored Municipally paid workers; and 3 (1.6%) favored Federally 
paid workers. Another 9 (4.7%) respondents favored government paid workers 
but did not specify which government. Eighteen (9.5%) respondents felt that 
there should be both government paid and voluntary staff. There was no res-— 
ponse given by 25 (13.2%) of the sample. 

The most common reasons given for preferring volunteer workers 
were "they have more interest" - mentioned by 18 or 9.54; and "they are closer 
to the community and the situation" - also mentioned DY 16 or 9.57. Over 
two-thirds (69.5% or 132) of the sample did not give any reasons. 

The most popular reason given by those who preferred paid 
workers was "paid personnel are better qualified" ~ mentioned by 26 or 13.77 
of the sample. Another reason given for preferring paid workers was that 
“volunteers tend to lose interest" - mentioned by 9 or 4.7% -of the sample. 

2. Recruitment Of Volunteers 
The respondents were asked how volunteer workers could be 


attracted. The majority of the sample (135 or 71.1%) either did not respond 





to the question, had no ideas or said there was no Way to attract more and 


better volunteers, The distribution of responses is given in Table IX - 13, 
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Suggested Methods For Volunteer Recruitment 


Methods Of Recruitment Number Per Cent 
No response, no suggestion 135. O1et 
Honorarium attached to position 18 95 
Meetings 10 DoS 
Training course 8 452 
Advertising, publicity Zi 37 


Make life easier so more time 
can be spent volunteering 7 ore 


Personally contacted 4 aay 


Satisfy volunteers by giving 
them jobs they want 1 ere 


TOTAL 190 100.1 

As shown in Table IX - 13, no responses received substantial 
Support. The small number of respondents also precluded cross-tabulation with 
any of the independent variables. 

Respondents were asked about their use of the various mass media 
in an attempt to assess possible means for a program of volunteer recruitment. 


4A detailed analysis of the patterns of media use is given in Appendix G. 
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~ SUMMARY 
CHAPTER IX 

This chapter has considered some of the inadequacies of 
existing recreational opportunities and facilities in the Coaldale area, 
as seen by the individuals interviewed for this survey. Obstacles to current 
leisure activities and desired activities were discussed. The respondents’ 
attitudes concerning the location, operation and the adequacy of existing 
facilities and the staff for these facilities were presented. 

In order to discover the obstacles to current summer out- 
door activities, respondents were asked to name the outdoor activities they 
most enjoyed doing and to state why they had not been able to participate in 
these activities as often as they liked. 

Camping and picnicking were the most frequently mentioned 
summer outdoor activities which respondents liked best. Boating and swimming 
were slightly more popular as second choice favorite outdoor activities in 
the summer and passive activities were more popular as third ese favorite 


summer outdoor activities. 


Best~liked activity was related to sex. Males preferred 





fishing, hunting, hicycling, horseback riding, driving and sightseeing while 
females favored camping and picnicking. 


Over one-third of the sample said they were unable to en- 


° 


gage in their favorite outdoor activity as often as desired while another third 


ss 
fader 


‘of the sample reported being able to engage in all of their favorite acti- 
vities as often as they wished. 
There was an inverse relationship between participating in 


favorite summer activities as often as desired and income and occupation. 
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The modal response to the question "why are you unable to 
engage in your favorite activity as often as you wish?" was lack of time. 

Respondents were asked: 'What leisure time opportunities 
are there in this area for people in your age groups that you know of?" 
One-fifth of the sample reported knowing of no opportunities. There was a 
curvilinear relationship between awareness of Opportunities and age: those 
31 to 40 years of age were aware of most opportunities. 

When asked who was most in need of additional activities, 
over half of the sample said teenagers because there is nothing for them 
to do. Less than one-fifth of the sample thought pre-schoolers, school 
children or the middle-aged required additional facilities. Very few named 
the old as a needy group. 

Females and foreign respondents were more likely than males 
and Canadian or American respondents to say that children or “everyone” 
required additional facilities. 

More sports and social programs were recommended for teen~ 
agers. Sports programs were also suggested for school children. No 
specific recommendations were made for any of the other age groups. 

Roughly one=third of the sample reported being satisfied that 
leisure opportunities for their own age group were adequate. One-third of 
those who were dissatisfied with existing opportunities mentioned the need 
for more athletic facilities. Perceived adequacy of existing opportunities 
was inversely related to income. 

More than four-fifths of the sample thought facilities 
available to youth were inadequate. Poor facilities and lack of facilities 


were the major reasons given. Perceived adequacy of facilities for youth 
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was inversely related to income. More and better organized sports f 
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for youth were recommended by two-thirds of the sample. 

While two-fifths of the sample expressed no opinion, two- thirds 
of those who responded felt that public and private recreational facilities 
were being run fairly. More men than women thought the facilities were operated 
fairly. 

In support of the above finding, over half of the sample re- 
ported that the way facilities were being operated did not prevent them from 
using the facilities whenever they desired. 

Nearly one-half of the sample said that facilities were neither 
too concentrated or too scattered. One-fifth of the sample was euqally divided 
in saying facilities were too concentrated or too scattered. Attitude re- 
garding the location of faetiielas was related to age - younger respondents 
were more dissatisfied with the location of facilities than older respondents. 

Respondents were asked whether they preferred to have paid or 
volunteer recreational leaders. Volunteers were favored by over one-half of the 
sample on the grounds that they were more interested and would be closer to the 
community. One-quarter of the sample favored paid leaders who, they felt, would 
be better qualified than volunteers. Those who favored volunteer leaders could 


offer no ideas on how to attract volunteer workers. 
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CHAPTER X 
COALDALE FACILITIES 

To determine aaa facilities and programs were available 
to the Coaldale respondents, an inventory of the Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment programs, church programs, church facilities, municipal facilities, 
clubs and Organizations, and commercial outlets was taken. 
A, Facilities Available 
1, Community Hall: This building has no specialized equipment. It is 
a hall about 2,500 sq. ft. and can be rented for activities. 
2. Outdoor Skating Rink: This is a regulation size hockey rink (180! 
x 80'), used for hockey and free skating. 
3. Curling Rink: Located in a building next to the outdoor rink, the 
curling rink has 4 sheets of ice. Two of these are rented by the Depart- 
ment for $1,400.00 each winter for indoor skating. The curling rink was 
built by community members, but it is largely dependent on the Department 
rent money 5 OE ON, 
4. Track and Field: This is a one~quarter mile track around a regulation 
size football field, located on Kate Andrews High School property and 
Maintained by the Parks and Recreation Department. 


The court room is located in the basement 





6. Scout Hall: This building about 800 sq. ft., is community owned and 
town maintained. It is rented by the Department for $11.00 per month. 


/. Fire Hall Meeting Room: This room is about 450 sq. ft., and can be 


used, rent free, by small groups. 
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8. School Gymnasium: School facilities can be rented for 92.00 an hour 
for janitor fees. Arrangements are made through the janitors. 
9. Coaldale Public Library: This was a Centennial project and can seat 
15 persons. Circulation of books is about 30,000 copies per year. 
10. Baseball Park: There is a regulation size baseball diamond, as well 
as a strip of about 2 acres, which is used as an outdoor archery range. 
ll. Rodeo-Scooter Area: This is a newly acquired area of about 10 acres 
which has been drained, and will be developed for use as a scooter area, 
and for rodeos, gymkhanas, and the saddle club. 
12. School Grounds: All 4 of the schools in Coaldale have grounds with 
baseball diamonds and play areas, which can be used by anyone. 
13. Coaldale Tot-Lot: This is a supervised play area during July and August 
for the young children. The grounds are not fenced, and there is a wading 
pool. 

There are two more areas which are being developed by the 
Department, one within the town and one outside. There is a triangular area 
of about 2 acres between the road and the main street, which can be developed 
for parkland. There is also a 40 acre lake 13 miles east of Coaldale which 
will be developed for a fishing place and campground some day. Some money 
has also been raised for a swimming pool in Coaldale. 
B. Department Programs 

The Parks and Recreation Department of Coaldale has a 
Supervisor and a Board, consisting of 7 members. ‘The programs which were 
initiated through the Department, and those which are presently operating 


within the Department, are outlined in Table X = 1. 
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Name of Program 





Badminton 


Baseball 


Arts and Crafts 






Fish and Game 
Association 











Hunter Training 
Course 

Ice Fishing 
Family Fishing 






Saddle Club 





ee 





Table X 





= 1 


ad 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 





Facilities Used 


Community Hall 


tw eo 


South of Ball Park 





Kate Andrews High 
School Gym 





Kate Andrews High 
School Track 






Baseball Park 


Scout Hall 





J, Davidson School 
Community Hall 


Chin Lake 


Town Fire >. 


Hall meeting room 
Proposed Rodeo Grounds 


een 





(8 sessions) 
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___rime and Sebponiwmmer | Age-Sel-easeeeama sie Si es 
Jan. to March Juniors (m & EF) - up 10¢/session 
94 0a to 16 i 


- over 16 





| Adults - 25¢/session 











July - Sept, 10 Juniors - up to 16 | 10¢/session 
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Year-round ! 
programs plus material 
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everyone 
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Table X - 1 Cont'd 




















Name_of Program  _ Facilities Used _-—Ss_—. «Time and Season. _— Age-Sex Membership 0 | cee ee 





















































Proposed rodeo grounds | May - July, Summer | Family i none | 
| . | 
ee capes glikenasasaepaeemapissiems es ee cael a _ | 
July - August | Young, m & £ none 
| Dec. - Jan. | i. ee | 
Youth Centre Fri, = Sat. pm | Teens, m& £ none 
un. afternoon 9 sls == 6 | 3 eee 

























































Hockey - Bantam Outdoor Rink Jan, - Feb. | 10 ~ 13 boys midget ~ 25¢ 
& Midget 
Pick-up games Outdoor Rink Jan. - Feb. | 14 - 17 boys none 
Pick-up games Outdoor Rink Jan. = Feb. | | Adult men none 
Midget team Lethbridge Ice Arena Nov. = Feb, f 14 - 17 25¢ 
Horseshoes North of Library Summer All 
Building 
J. Davidson School Winter | Ladies - adult | 
Town Curling Rink Jan. 1 - Mar. 15 | youth, mé& £ none | 
Outdoor Rink Jan, > Mar. ipeak? none | 
Softball St. Joseph's School June, July | girls none 
Diamond 
August | men none 
sugar beet 
workers none 
Senior Citizens Bus Tour | Sept. 8, 1 trip | Senior Citizens none : 
Henderson Lake July - Aug, | School age, m & f : admission 
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pool, Lethbridge 
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The staff for the Parks and Recreation Department programs 
is mostly volunteer. Salaried staff include the Supervisor, a maintenance man 
for the parks from Spring to Winter, three playground leaders for July and 
August, and a Librarian. 
C. Other Clubs 

Information was compiled on the following clubs in Coaldale 
and is presented in Table X —- 2. 

Table X - 2 
Clubs And Programs 


Name Of Club Facilities Used Meetings And Programs 





15 men and women acto 
3 rehearsals per week 


Coaldale Little R.I. Baker School Audi- 
Theatre torium: size -60’x 100731 
rented for provision of 
sound and light systems; 
stage —- 23' x 14' and 
curtains. Seats 400 
persons. School gets 
some profit. 


500 audience. No fee 
structure. 









25 men, meeting twice 
month except July and 
| August; raised $3,600 
| toward new pools; Ann 
Scholarship of $100 f 
Commercial Education. 


Kinsmen Club Rented banquet room 











A nese 
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for 


3 months; 2 productions for 
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Fees. 








Rotary Club Rented banquet room 21 men, meetings once 
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D. Commercial Recreation Outlets 

There are two main commercial recreation outlets in Coaldale, 
these being a bowling alley and a billiards hall. 

The bowling alley has 4 lanes and 6 pinball machines. Bowling 
leagues run from mid-October to Easter. Programs are outlined in Table x - 3, 


Table X - 3 
Programs For Bowling in) Goaldate 


Name Of Program Age Group Attendance Frequency Charge 


Mixed League 25 Ueto ws 144 18/year 25¢ admission 
10¢ rental 
NE rental 
Men's League Ba bows 24 18/year 25¢ admission 
10¢ rental 
— Cd ental. 
Pee-Wee League perp 13 20 18/year 25¢ admission 





When the leagues are not in operation, the alleys can be booked 
in advance. During peak periods, the bowling alley operates at 100% capacity, 
and at 20% during slack periods. The outlet is profitable, and there is an 
instructor on staff. 

The billiards hall has 9 pool tables, and charges 60¢ per hour 
for all users. Average daily attendance is 35 men between 15 and 24 years, 
with about 50 on Saturdays. During peak periods, the hall operates at about 
60% of capacity, and at 20% during slack periods. The facilities can be booked 
in advance, but not during peak time, which is 4:00 to 5:30 p.m., and 8:00 
7 


p.m. The operation is profitable. 
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E. Church Programs And Facilities 
ee ee ACE EL eS 
Coaldale has 10 active churches, outlined in Table x — 4. 
Table X - 4 


Churches In Coaldale 


Type Of Church Number 
Anglican af 
Buddhist al 
Christian Reformed i, 
Latter Day Saints ale 
Lutheran 2 
Mennonite 2 
Roman Catholic i 
United ke 
TOTAL 10 


The minister for each church, or a spokesman for the Con- 
gregation, was asked questions concerning the physical facilities owned by 
the church, and also concerning the services and programs offered by the 
church. The tabulated results of these questions are outlined in Table XK = 5 


arid Table X — 6. 
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Table X = 5 





CHURCH FACILITIES REPORTED BY 10 COALDALE CHURCHES 


Se ee voter ee aoe 








RENTAL CONDITIONS 


nee DLE CAPACITY EQUIPMENT | eee 


PS SL PP ES EE MATE 








psec US epee a EY 





__EYPE OF ROOM, NUMBER 










Sanctuary or | {| 1,000 to 5,000 No rentals: 3 


Chapel Bq. ft.s °° 3 





101 to 300: 1 
| 301 £6 500: 
5001 to 6,500 | over 500: 2 


BG. Lease oo 





Monetary condition only: 
Never been considered, but 
could be; 2 





a 





Same as above 


Hall 4 less than 1,000] 100 persons: 
asd, ebtes = 4 

1,000 to 2,000 

sq, ft.5 1 

over 2,000 sq. 

Ee Gre «1. 





Ss 





5 over 2,500 sq. j 50 to 100 persons: 2 Same as above 
Gtiss ook | 100 to 200 persons: 
unspecified: 4] 2 

| over 200 persons: 1 





Class Rooms 
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Kitchen 2] under 500 sq. {| 50 to 100 persons: Stove: 2 | Same as above 
pes 1 Fridge: 2 : 
unspecified: | 100 to 200 persons: | Tables; 2 


1 
over 200 persons: I 
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Some of the churches. did not have facilities aside from 
the sanctuary or chapel, and some did not specify the dimensions or 


Capacities or equipment. 


Church programs are outlined in Table X - 6. 
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Table X = 6 
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CHURCH PROGRAMS IN COALDALE OF 10 CHURCHES 


© 

















Type of 
Program... __, Number Age-Sex —s_Attendance —=--‘Time and Season oy Stati = 
Sunday ico. Family: 10 | 50 - 100: 5{ Weekly: 10 Salaried ministers: 
Services 15 { Adult: 1 {| 101 - 300: 3{ Weekly = school year 
Unspecified:| Unspecified:| Unspecified: 4 






























Salaried ministers: 2 






less than every week; 6 
D023 


50 = 100: 


Families 
all ages 


Week -day 
Services 











monthly: 3 
bi-monthly: 4 
irregular or 
unspecified: 4 


11 
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Adult men | 10 or less: | weekly: 1 | voluntary; elected executives; 
(over 21) | 2 | bi-monthly: 1 3 
| {10 /tos207. let | monthly: ) a | “ 















Adult 7 | Adult men | 0-30: 4 | weekly: 3 | voluntary, elected executives: 
Groups and women: { 31-100: 2 | weekly-no summer; 1 | salaried teacher: 1- 4)] 
(men & women) (over 15) | 100-200: 1 | twice monthly: 1 minister: 2 





monthlyyall year: 2 
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CHURCH PROGRAMS IN GOALD 
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Number Age-Sex _ 


fem esereese, eases, ee 


Time and Seas 
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__Attendance 






3 9-24 (female) 
12-17 (female) | 


8-11 (female) 






| 
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TTS SERIA SRR PEAS SS SS SSE 


eekly school year; 2 | Voluntary; adviser: 
Minister: If 
a a 
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re 








male & female! 0 - 30: 6 | Twice weekly: 1 | Yoluntary; advisors: 
Sto lGr 8) 3g =" 100: 25 weekly all year: 4 | Salaried Tedthers: 1 
6 to 24: 1 {101 - 200: 2 | weekly school year: 6 | 


10 to 20: 3 weekly Nov. to April: 2 
14 and up: 3 
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Choirs 20-50 (m): 210 to 20: 7 {| Weekly school year: 10 | Voluntary: cdnductor & 


8 - 16:5\ m 1/21 to 40: 3 | accompanist: il 
15-60: 3¢& |41/to 60: 3 Weekly all year: 
20-60: 3) £ | 
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ws 





Salaried conductors: 2 
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CHAPTER XI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This report has presented information pertinent to an assess- 
ment of the current recreation involvements and needs of the population in 
the area surrounding the town of Coaldale ~ that part of ranges 19 and 20 
falling in Townships 10 and 11; just east of Lethbridge and south of the 
Oldman River. 

The information relates to the recreational activities and 
needs, as well as the recreational resources of the area. In more detail, 
the former includes information on the work involvements, organizational 
involvements, social involvements, leisure time availability, current 
recreational activities, recreational interests which cannot currently be 
Satisfied, and perceptions of special recreational needs and problems 
experienced by various groups in the area, as reported by a sample of 
adults living in the Coaldale area. Information on the recreational 


resources of the area includes details on the recreational programs 


and facilities operated by the town of Coaldale, the churches, the secular 
clubs and associations, and by commercial proprietors, in the area, 
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overview chapter which precedes the detailing 

of recommendations emerging from the study, we shall review briefly the 
characteristics of the population of the Coaldale area, the methodology 
of the research study, the findings of the recreational demand study, and 
the findings of the recreational resources inventory. 
As Population Of The Coaldale Area 

Data from the 1961 and 1966 Census of Canada were used to 

! describe the population of the Coaldale study area, and to compare it to that 


' of Alberta as a whole, on several characteristics the age-sex distribution, 
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various family characteristics, occupation, education, ethnicity and re- 
ligion. 

The population of the Coaldale area, when compared with that 
of Alberta, was found to be over-represented in terms of teen~aged residents 
(10 to 19 years), and older people (55 and over), under-represented in terms 
of young children (0 to 9 years) and young adults (20 to 34), and slightly 
under-represented in terms of males. 

The study area had a larger proportion of family households 
and of one-family households, smaller proportions of non-family and one-person 
households, and a larger average family size, both in terms of average number 
of persons per family and average number of unmarried children aged 24 or 
under living at home. 

Considering occupational characteristics, the largest dis- 
crepancy between the Coaldale area and the Alberta populations was found for the 
farmer category: 46.3% of the Coaldale area labour force as opposed to 21.3% 
of the Alberta labour force were farmers. Also, more people in the study area 


were labourers or craftsmen. All other occupational categories were under-— 





represented in the Coaldale area, as compared with the Province as a whole. 


The largest discrepancies in this direction were found in the clerical, 











managerial and service and recreation categories. 
The Coaldale area residents spent fewer years in formal edu- 


cation than did Alberta residents in general. The proportion of the study area 








population having elementary schooling or less was greater than that of Alberta's 
population, while the proportion having secondary schooling or more was smaller 


for the Coaldale area than for the Province. 
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The ethnic distribution of the study area population was 
quite different from that of the Alberta population. The study area contained 
much smaller proportions of people of British Isles, Scandinavian, French and 
Ukrainian ethnic origins. The Coaldale area was very highly populated with 
people of German, Netherlands, "Other European" - Austrian, Czech, Slovak, 
Finnish, Hungarian, etc. - and Asiatic origin. These four ethnic groups made 
up three-quarters of the Coaldale area population, but only one-quarter of 
the Alberta population. 

The religious distributions of the two populations differed 
most sharply for the Mennonite denomination - 32.6% of the study area popu- 
lation as compared to 1.2% of the Alberta population were in this category. 
There were also greater proportions of Lutherans and people of “other denomina- 
tions" - Adventist, Christian Reformed, Mormon, Confucian and Buddhist, etc. - 
in the study area. The Coaldale area population was under-represented in 
terms of the Roman Catholic and the major protestant denominations, especially 


the United Church. 


ie 


Methodology Of The Research Study 





Four topics are considered in this section: the sources of 


data used in the present study, the content of the interview schedule and of 


a 


the resource inventory, and a description and assessment of the sample o 


adult residents in the Coaldale area which was interviewed. 


1. Source Of Data 





Three primary sources of data were used in this study. First, 
information taken from published tables of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was used to describe the population of the area with respect to such charac- 


teristics as age, sex, occupation, educational attainment, etc. Second, 
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information on the recreational demand in the area is based on the responses 
of 190 adult residents of the area to a comprehensive interview schedule which 
is described in more detail below. Third, the information on the recreational 
resources of the area is based on the inventorying of recreational programs 
and facilities which was conducted in the area, also described below. 
2. The Interview Schedule 

The interview schedule included items on the social back- 
grounds, and items on the leisure time availability, leisure activities and 
interests of respondents. The former consisted of questions on age, sex, 
community of residence, ethnic origin, educational attainments, occupation, 
etc., and these data were used to discover the contrasting social charac- 
teristics of subjects reporting varying amounts of leisure time, and differ- 
ing leisure activities and interests. The latter included a large number 
of questions on work involvements, leisure time availability, organizational 
and social involvements, recreational and leisure time activities, interests, 


preferences, etc. 


The schedule was based on those used in similar studies of 
the Crowsnest Pass area and Lethbridge. Actual interviews using this version 
of the schedule took between one hour and fifteen minutes and two and one 
half hours to complete, depending on the fluency and volubility of the res- 
pondent. 


3.__The Resource Inventory 





The recreational resource inventory was made by having a re- 
search worker secure relevant information from the various groups and organi- 
zations in Coaldale which provide recreationally relevant opportunities. These 
groups included town governmental bodies, churches, secular clubs and associa-~ 


tions, and commercial establishments. The information collected ftom these 
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various sources included data on facilities and on programs. The former in- 
cluded descriptions of the space available, and inventorying the recreational 
equipment which was provided. The information on programs included des- 
criptions of the kinds of programs, of the age and sex characteristics of 
the target groups for whom they were devised, of the amount and kind of leader-— 
ship involved (i.e. volunteer or paid, the kinds of skills or special train- 
ing of those involved, etc.) the seasons of the year during which the 
programs operated and the frequency and duration of group meetings. 
4. The Interview Sample 

One hundred and ninety interviews were completed in the 
Coaldale area, each interview taking between one hour and a quarter, and two 
and one half hours to complete. The rapport established with interviewees 
was, in the large proportiom of cases, most satisfactory. An evaluation of 
the adequacy of the sampling procedure using data from the 1961 Census of 
Canada for the area as the criterion, showed that the sample interviewed 
approximated fairly closely the population of the area in terms of occupa- 
tion, but somewhat less well in terms of the age-sex and educational charac- 
teristics of respondents. Males, and particularly young and elderly males, 
were under-represented in the sample, and under-represented also in compari- 
son with their contribution to the population of the area. There is reason 


to believe that this happened because: (1) men, particularly unattached and 


Ih 


en are difficult to contact in surveys, as numbers of studies have shown, 
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and (2) interviewers, who were charged with the responsibility of deciding 
which member of the household to interview, may not have been as diligent in 
seeking to contact male household members who were difficult to catch at home 
as they should have been, before substituting a female member of the house- 


hold in the sample. 
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Accordingly, we may infer that the household data are quite 


representative of the households in the area, but that personal attitude and 


information data may under-represent the perspectives of the more mobile 





men in the area. 
C. Findings Of The Recreational Demand Study 
dér 


Information on this aspect of the study is organized un 

the following headings; work involvements and preferences, organizational 

involvements, social involvements, current leisure activities, desired ac- 
perceptions of recreational problems in the area. In this 


tivities, and 
way, we seek to segregate "production time" (whether on the job or in the 


home) from discretionary time, and to segregate "semi-recreational involve-~ 
We assume that organiza- 


ments" from those which are clearly recreational. 
tional and social involvements are only "semi-recreational" because they may 





reflect, importantly, feelings of obligation to community service, to 


worship God, to be sociable with friends and relatives, etc., as well as 
We shall summar- 





spontaneous interest and completely voluntary involvement. 


these areas in order. 











ize the findings from each of t 
Work Involvements And Attitudes Towards Work 
ot : ® 
Werk Involvement was defined to include both paid employment , 
and the housework chores of the housewife. The index of work involvement used 
was the number of hours worked at these activities per week, as reported by 
Another index of involvement was the rating by each respondent 
day. Attitudes towards 


of how tired or she felt at the end of the work 
work were explored making use of items from a Protestant Ethic scale which 


attitude of commitment to an ethic emphasizing the meaning 


probed subject's 
and significance of hard work, and a question inquiring whether the respondent 


found work or leisure activities more satisfying. 
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Description of the characteristics of respondents was deter- 
mined by making use of the same set of independent variables throughout the 
aduit sample survey. These variables included age, sex, ethnicity, marital 
status, occupation, income, generation of Canadian residence, and level of 
education, Cross-tabulation of these independent variables with the indice 
work involvement and attitudes towards work permitted identification of 
Statistically significant associations between certain characteristics of 
respondents, and patterns of attitudes or work involvement. 

Moderate working hours were found to be characteristics of 
residents of Coaldale. A majority of the people reported working longer 
hours in summer than in winter. No significant relationships were found to 
exist between work involvement, as measured by reported hours of work per 
week, and any of the independent variables. 

With regard to tiredness, the large majority of respondents 
felt that they were capable of doing at least light work after a normal work 


day. Reported tiredness was significantly related only to marital status 





and education. Single or widowed respondents said they were less tired tha 
did married respondents. Education was positively related to degree of 
tiredness. 


my 


Regarding Protestant Ethic scores, 





y 





of respondents was found in the "medial" category of scores while the lowes 
Aa ae- ee B cere tie, cece el ets THe che 1x a Aent 
proportion was found in the "low" category. Income, the only independent 


variable significantly related to Protestant Ethic scores, was inversely 


Over three times as many respondents reported work as more 
satisfying as reported leisure. Reporting ®gxk as more satisfying was 


directly related to occupation. 
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Organizational Involvements 

Organizational involvements of sample members in both churches 
and formal organizations were determined. 

The indices used for involvement in formal organizations or 
clubs were: number of organizations to which a respondent belonged, the pro- 
portion of meetings attended, time spent in organizations, offices held or 
regular duties performed, expected future activity, and the proportion of 
Organizations which were church affiliated. 

Most of the respondents in the Coaldale sample belonged to 
one or two organizations. Few respondents in the Coaldale sample belonged 
to no organization (3.7%), but 25.0% belonged to three or more organizations. 
Above average number of memberships was characteristic of third or more 
generation respondents of "Canadian" or "American" origin. Respondents with 

bs medial amount of education - 10 or 11 years of schooling - and those with 
high occupational status - Hollingshead 1 to 4 - tended to report above 
average number of memberships. | 


In summer, 58.5% of the respondents reported attending all 


og 


meetings of the organizations to which they belonged while in winter, 72.3 
did so. This difference in attendance is accented by the fact that 20.2% 
of organization members said that their organizations did not hold meetings 
in summer while only 6.4% said that winter meetings were suspended. Regu- 
jar attendance at every meeting was characteristic of female respondents, 
both in summer and in winter, and did not differ with respect to any of the 
other independent variables regardless of season. 


Extent cf involvement was similar for summer and winter. Six 





to nine hours per month was the most frequently mentioned amount of time spent 
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in organizational affairs. However, a substantial proportion of the res- 
pondents reported spending more than ten hours in organizational activities: 
17.2% in summer and 25.6% in winter. While there were no differences in 

the amount of time invested in winter, in summer men spent more time in 
Organizational activities than women. In addition, social class, as measured 
by education and occupation, was related to time invested in summer. The 
relationship between education and time invested was curvilinear with those 
having a medial amount of schooling displaying an above average time input. 
For occupatior, the relationship was inverse: respondents with low status 


occupations tended to put more time into organizational activities. 
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For Hate of the members, (54.2%) involvement included ho 7 

MS aes 
ing an official position in the organization. Of this group, 22.9% reported 
holding an office or performing a regular duty in every organization to which 
they belonged. Holding an official position was not characteristic of any one 
category of respondent. 

Most of the respondents (55.3%) expected to maintain their 

present level of involvement. However, 30.6% said they expected to become 


more involved in future. 


Classification of the types of organization to which Coaldale 





ce 
esidents belonged revealed that “fe%.respondents in the sample did not belong 
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to a church-affiliated organization. Over half (53.2%) belonged exclusively 
to church groups. Restricting membership to church affiliated groups was 
found to be characteristic of first generation respondents, those of Slavic 
origin or those with less than mine years of education or low occupational 
status. 

The second part of the chapter focused on church involve- 


ment. Indices of involvement were similar to those used in the first section 
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and included: church affiliation, attendance at services and total number 
of hours per month spent in church affairs. As in section one, a distinc- 
tion was made between summer and winter involvement and the same indepen- 
dent variables were used. The section concluded with a statement on planned 
future involvement. 

The results of the study reveal a consistent pattern of re- 
lationships with respect to all the indices of involvement. 

Protestant denominations and sects comprised 66.3% of the 
Coaldale sample, Roman Catholics 18.4%. Only 14.7% of the sample failed 
to respond to the question or indicated that they were not affiliated with 
any religious group. Membership in a Protestant group, particularly the 
Mennonite Church, was characteristic of first generation respondents of Siavic 


origin. 





A majority of the sample (54.2%) reported regular attendance 
at every service while 16.8% were, essentially, members in name only. 


The regular attender of services was typically the first generation or 


Slavic respondent. 





Classification according to summer or winter did not produce 


* 


any differences in reported hours per month for both seasons. However, in 
summer, Slavic respondents tended to report spending eleven or more hours 
per month in church affairs. 

In short, age, sex, marital status, or social class had 
mo direct effect on church involvement. Most people belong to a religious 
group, but affiliation and intensity and extent of involvement tend to de- 
y 


cline the longer one's ancestors have been in this country. This is supported 


by the fact that a majority of the sample (53.7%) are satisfied with their 
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present level of involvement which usually entails no more than attendance 
at regular services. Just one-fifth of the respondents said they expected 
to become more involved. 
Social Involvements 

Three indices of social involvement were used in the present 
Study: opportunity for involvement, degree of involvement, and a measure 
of anomie. The first was assessed in terms of number of friends reported 
living in the area. The second, degree of involvement, was measured by 
number of reported coftacte the respondent had with his friends. The Anomie 
Scale scores reflect perceived social isolation and a sense of generalized 
despair. 


An examination of the proportion of friends respondents re- 


Be. SSO 


ported living in the same area, suggests that the majority had over half of 
their friends living in the same community as, them. 

Nearly all respondents reported having some friends and 
the number of friends reported only differed with respect to one of the in-= 
dices of social class - education. The relationship was inverse. 


Three-quarters of the respondents reported seeing their 


friends at least once a week. There were, however, no significant re- 
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lationships between the frequency with witch respondents saw their friends 


we 


and any of the independent variables. 

Most of the respondents in Coaldale exhibited a fairly low 
degree of anomie. Anomie scores were unrelated to any of the independent 
variables. 

Anomie scores were also cross-tabulated with the responses 
to the question about number of friends. No significant relationships were 


found. 
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Leisure Time Availability 

Two measures of leisure time availability were used in this 
Study, and both must be viewed as indices which are of use in the rank 
ordering of respondents, rather than as accurate indications of the amount 
of leisure time actually available to the respondents. The first index is 
based on a summation of the time respondents reported that they spent on 
various leisure activities, in summer and in winter. The second is a global 
estimate of the total number of leisure hours at his disposal per week, 
in winter and in summer. A related measure ,for housewives only, was their 
estimate of time available when their children were in school or in bed. 

The majority of the sample reported spending between 51 
and 200 hours per month in leisure activity. In general, respondents 
Spent about the same amount of time in leisure activities in summer and winter. 

Generation was directly related to time spent in leisure 
activities in both winter and summer. There was a curvilinear relationship 


between time spent in leisure activities and income, in winter only, such 


7 
aS 


that respondents in the lowest and highest income brackets tended to spend 


more time in leisure activities. 

Education was positively related to time spent in leisure 
activities in summer. 

Regarding reported leisure time, very few respondents had 
over 26 hours of free time per week. The data show that respondents had léss 
tree time, per week in summer than in winter. Education was related, directly, 
to reported free time in winter, but none of the independent variables were 


significantly related to this variable in summer. 
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Regarding housewives’ free time, most of the 70% of the 
housewives who indicated having free time after their children were in bed, 
had 2 or 3 free hours a day. None of the independent variables were signi- 
ficantly related to this index of free time. 

Most women who reported having children in school had from 
2 to 5 hours of free time during the day. 

Current Recreational Activities Of Respondents 

Information on current recreational activities of sample 
members included the following: total number of activities engaged in, 
Specific activities engaged in, specific activities which were most preferred, 
and the social contexts in which current activities were experienced. 

A majority of the respondents (59.9%) engaged in from four 
to twelve activities. The number of activities reported by respondents was 
significantly related to the variables of marital status, age and educa- 
tion. Persons who engaged in the most activities tended to be married, have 
a high level of education and be 40 years of age or less. 

The amount of time a respondent reported spending on each 
of a list of twenty-two activities was used as an index to determine the 
nature of involvement. Amount of time was coded into three categories: most, 
médial and least time consuming. 

In the winter, four activities - watching movies or tele- 
vision, church activities, reading and visiting in that order - were men 
tioned by over half of the respondents as consuming medial amounts of time. 

Watching movies or television was mentioned as the most time 
consuming activity by a wide majority of the sample. The amount of time 
consumed by movies or television did not differ significantly with respect 


to any of the independent variables. 
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The amount of reported time consumed by church activities 
was directly related to occupation but a slight curvilinear relationship 


was found between education and time consumption: 
suming. 


those with 10 or 11 years 
of schooling were most likely to say church activities were most time con- 


Men were more likely than women to report reading as a most 
time consuming activity. 


lated to amount of time consumed by reading. 


None of the other independent variables were re- 


generation of respondent. 


Time consumed visiting was only found to be related to 
variables. 


A direct relationship was found between these two 
No other significant relationships between time consumption 
of activities and the independent variables were found in winter. 


In the summer, four activities ~ movies and television, 
church activities, home improvements and reading in that order 


- were men- 
tioned by over half of the respondents as consuming medial amounts of time. 


Again, movies or television was reported as the most time 


I th 


consuming activity by slightly more than half of the sample but home improve-~ 


ments was mentioned as most time consuming by almost as many respondents. 


4 
; * 
time c 


movies and television as being most time consuming . 
ons tage 


summer, married respondents were most likely to mention 


ee 


with occupation. 





As in winter, there was a curvilinear relationship between 
d by church activities and education and a direct relationship 
There was also a relationship with sex: 


Significantly mor 
men than women said church activities were most time consuming. 


of time consumed by home improvements. 


Sex, generation, income and occupation were related to amount 
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Women were most likely to report home 
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improvements as most time consuming. The relationships with generation, 
income and occupation were all curvilinear with the medial categories of 
each variable having the largest proportions Saying home improvements were 
most time consuming. 

Occupation was the only independent variable related to time 
consumed by reading. The relationship was inverse. 

There was a curvilinear relationship between time spent visit- 
ing and generation: second generation respondents were least likely to say 
it was most time consuming. The relationship with income was also curvilinear: 
middle-income respondents tended to Say visiting was most time consuming. 

None of the other activities were Significantly related to 
any independent variables in summer. 

Less than three per cent of the sample were taking music or 
art lessons and over two-thirds of the sample were not interested in doing 
so in the future. This was not related to any of the independent variables. 

More people took weekend trips in the summer than in the 
winter. More summer trips were taken by Canadians and Americans than any 


other ethnic groups. Number of summer trips was also directly related to 
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ition. The same relationships were found to hold in the winter with 
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than one-fifth of the sample. 
Women, the widowed or single and those earning $3000 or 
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Married respondents and those with high incomes desired more sports events 
or holiday trips. More men preferred active athletics and outdoor ac- 
tivities while more women mentioned church activities. Women, married res— 
pondents and those with medial incomes wanted more home-oriented activities. 

Respondents were also asked which activities they enjoyed 
the most in summer and which in winter. Home-oriented and outdoor activities 
were most popular in summer. Home-oriented activities were also second 
most popular in summer followed by active athletics and movies. 

Activity most enjoyed in summer was related to sex, education, 
occupation and age. Active athletics and outdoor activities were most pre=- 
ferred by men, those with 10 or 11 years of education, those in Hollingshead 
5 & 6 occupations and those 50 years of age or under, 

Holiday trips and pleasure drives were most popular among, 
men, those with 7 to 9 years of education, farmers and those 50 years of 
age or under. 

Home-oriented activities were favored by women, those with 
1 to 6 years of education, housewives and those 65 years of age or over. 


Passive activities were preferred by women, those with either 


@ 


i 





few or many years of schooling, 
oS 





not working and those 30 years of age or under. 
The second most enjoyed activity in summer was significantly 
related to age and occupation of respondent. The relationships were essen-= 


tially the same as for most enjoyed activity except fot a greater popularity 





ef active athletics and passive activities among those 
In the winter, educational activities and reading were named 


as most enjoyable with the greatest frequency. 
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Activity most enjoyed in winter was related to sex, age and 
occupation of respondent... 

Active athletics were most often the choice of men 40 years 
of age or under and of farmers. 

Holiday trips were preferred by men, those 30 years of age or 
under, farmers or those in Hollingshead 1 to 4. 

Home-oriented activities were favored by women, especially 
housewives, and those 65 years of age or more. 

Passive activities were chosen by those in Hollingshead 5 & 6. 

Most commonly selected as the second most enjoyed activity 
in winter was watching T.V. and movies followed by educational activities 
and reading. Only generation was significantly related to second-choice 
activities. First generation respondents preferred passive and home—oriented 
activities, second generation preferred active athletics and third genera- 
tion favored holiday trips. 

Regardless of season, a majority of the respondents were not 
active in any clubs or organizations pertaining to their favorite activities. 

Respondents were asked to report on the proportion of time 
they engaged in the various activities alone, with friends, and with family. 
Between one-fifth and one-quarter of the respondents spent none of their lei- 
sure time alone in summer or in winter. Approximately half of the sample re- 
ported spending no leisure time with friends either in summer or winter. Re- 
gardless of season, over haif of the sample said they spent more than two- 
thirds of their leisure time with family. 


Spending leisure time alone in summer was related to marital 


status, married respondents understandably spent less free time alone than 
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did single or widowed respondents. In the winter, time spent alone was re- 
lated to marital status, education, occupation and ethnicity. Married res- 
pondents and those of Slavic origin tended to spend medial amounts of time 
alone. Education and occupation were curvilinearly related: medial cate- 
gories in each reporting most time spent alone. 

In the summer, sex, marital status, generation and occupa- 
tion were related to time spent with friends. Males and single respondents 
reported spending more time with friends. There was a direct relationship 
with generation and occupation. 

Marital status and ethnicity were the only variables related 
to time spent with friends in winter. Single or widowed respondents and 
those of European or British origin reported spending more time with friends. 

Leisure time spent with family, for all seasons, was ob- 
viously related to marital status: married respondents spent most time 
with their families. 

Desired Recreational Activities 

Respondents were asked, "What kinds of things would you like 
to do in your free time that you have not been able to do?" Responses were 
coded into five general types of activity: Active sports, Sociability, 
Travel or Spectating, Self-Improvement and Home-centered activities. As 
an index of the degree of felt deprivation, the number of activities mentioned 
was counted. To determine the degree of initiative that had been taken in 
an effort to make possible the fulfillment of the identified desires, res- 
pondents were asked if they had read any books or magazines about it, and if 


they had tried to organize a group of people who were interested in the activity. 
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In an effort to discover the reason for unfulfilled re- 
creational desires, respondents were asked to indicate what they needed 
in order to participate in their most desired activities. 

More than one-quarter of the sample (28.5%) did not name 
any activities in response to this question and just over half of the sample 
named one or two desired activities. Income was the only variable signi- 
ficantly related to the number of desired activities mentioned, and it was 
directly related. 

Travel and spectator activities, and active sports were 
most frequently mentioned as the first choice activities respondents would 
like to engage in. Active sports and home-centered activities were mentioned 
most frequently for second choice as a most desired activity. Ethnicity 
was the only variable significantly related to the first activity respon- 
dents would like to try. Canadian and American-born respondents tended 
to mention active sports more often than other activities or than did foreign- 
born respondents. Respondents born in Europe, Scandinavia and the British 
isles tended to mention sociable, home-centered and self-improvement activi- 
ties more than did other respondents. Slavic born respondents were more in- 
terested in travel as an activity they would like to do. 

Almost one-half of the respondents had not read any books 
or magazines related to their most desired activity and jusc 15.7% of 
the sample had read at least one related book or magazine. 

Occupation was the only variable significantly relatad to 
reading books or magazines about a most desired activity. It was diréctly 
related. 

Very few respondents (5.3%) had ever tried to organize a 


group of people interested in their most desired activity. None of the 
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independent variables were Significantly related to the above variable. 

Over one-third of the sample did not indicate what was 
needed in order to engage in their first most desired activity and almost 
three-quarters did not indicate what was needed for their second most 
enjoyable activity. Time and equipment and facilities were most frequently 
mentioned for the first most desired activity and equipment and facilities 
were most frequently mentioned for second most desired activities. 

Similarly, to determine the extent of unfulfilled desires 
in terms of organizational involvement, respondents were asked to indicate 
the number and type of organizations or clubs they would like to join. 
Respondents were also asked if they felt there was a need in the area for more 
organized or less organized recreational activities and if so, why. 

About two-thirds of the respondents did not wish to join any 
organizations or clubs and the majority of the remaining respondents 
wished to join one Organization or club. Athletic and small miscellaneous 
organizations and clubs were most frequently mentioned as those which res- 
pondents would like to join. None of the independent variables were sig- 
nificantly related to the number or type of organization or club respondents 
would like to join. 

A significantly larger proportion of respondents felt that 
there was a need for more organized activities because they were more ad- 


more permanent and 


Vaitageous to péople and caused the activities to b 
efficient. Just over one-quarter of the sample thought that activities should 
be more unorganized because this would be more beneficial to the family and 


more peéopie were interested in these types of activities. 
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Problems And Inadequacies In Existing Recreational Opportunities 

Information available in this area included satisfaction 
with present leisure involvements, reports of obstacles to current leisure 
activities and to desired activities, and opinions concerning the adequacy of 
existing recreational facilities, staff for these facilities and the res- 
ponsibility for future development. 

In order to discover the obstacles to current summer out- 
door activities, respondents were asked to name the outdoor activities they 
most enjoyed doing and to state why they had not been able to participate 
in these activities as often as they liked. 

Camping and picnicking were the most frequently mentioned 


summer outdoor activities which respondents liked best. Boating and swimming 


were slightly more popular as second choice favorite outdoor activities 


in the summer and passive activities were more popular as third choice fay— 
orite summer outdoor activities. 

Best~liked activity was related to sex. Males preferred 
fishing, hunting, bicycling, horseback riding, driving and sightseeing 
while females favored camping and picnicking. 

Over one-third of the sample said they were unable to en- 
gage in their favorite outdoor activity as often as desired while another 
third of the sample reported being able to engage in all of their favorite 

ctivities as often as they wished. 

There were inverse relationships between participating in 
favorite summer activities as often as desired and income and occupation. 

The modal response to the question: "Why are you unable 


to engage in your favorite activity as often as you wish?" was lack of time. 
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Respondents were asked: "What leisure time opportunities 
are there in this area for people in your age group that you know of?" 
One-fifth of the sample reported knowing of no opportunities. Education was 
directly related to knowledge of leisure time opportunities. There was a 
curvilinear relationship between awareness of opportunities and age: those 
31 to 40 years of age were aware of most opportunities. 

When asked who was most in need of additional activities, 
over half of the sample said teenagers because there is nothing for them to 
do. Less than one-fifth of the sample thought pre-schoolers, school children 
or the middle-aged required additional facilities. Very few named the old 
as a needy group. 

Females and foreign respondents were more likely than males 
and Canadian or American respondents to say that children or "everyone" 
required additional facilities. 

More sports and social programs were recommended for teen— 
agers. Sports programs were also suggested for school children. No 
specific recommendations were made for any of the other age groups. 

Roughly one-third of the sample reported being satisfied 
that leisure opportunities for their own age group were adequate. One- 
third of those who were dissatisfied with existing opportunities mentioned 


the need for more athletic facilities. Perceived adequacy of existing oppor- 





tunities was inversely related to income. 

More than four-fifths of the sample thought facilities 
available to youth were inadequate. Poor facilities and lack of facilities 
were the major reasons given. Perceived adequacy of facilities for youth 
was inversely related to income. More and better Organized sports facilities 


for youth were recommended by two-thirds of the sample. 
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While two-fifths of the sample expressed no opinion, two- 
thirds of those who responded felt that public and private recreational 
facilities were being run fairly. More men than women thought the facili- 
ties were operated fairly. 
In support of the above finding, over half of the sample 
reported that the way facilities were being operated did not prevent them 


from using the facilities whenever they desired. 


(p 


Nearly one-half of the sample said that facilities wer 
neither too concentrated or too scattered. One-fifth of the sample was 
equally divided in saying facilities were too concentrated or too scattered. 
Attitude regarding the location of facilities was related to age - younger 
respondents were more dissatisfied with the location of facilities than older 
respondents. 

Respondents were asked whether they preferred to have paid 
or volunteer recreational leaders. Volunteers were favored by over half 


the sample on the grounds that they were more interested and would be closer 


to the community. One-quarter of the sample favored paid leaders who, they 
feit, wouid be better quaiified than volunteers. Those who favored volunteer 
leaders couid offer no ideas om how to attract volunteer workers 


detailed information found in the 
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recreational resources inventory, it is impossible to summarize that sec- 
tion of the report pertaining to it. Reference to these findings will be 


made in the following chapter of recommendations. 
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CHAPTER XII 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

This chapter will consider the findings which appear to 
bear directly on policy and program decisions that are required to afford 
the development of a comprehensive recreation program for the citizens 
of the Coaldale area. 

While the findings may occasionally lead to specific re- 
commendations, in most cases the data merely suggests what alternatives 
are available or what problems are evident. In such cases, final decisions 
regarding the policy and programs will have to be made by the Coaldale Re- 
creation and Parks Board following detailed consideration of thet philesonhy 
underlying each of the possible alternatives. 

Despite the fact that Coaldale lies between Lethbridge and 
‘Taber, and is reasonably close to both centres, it is evident from the data 
that Coaldale is a unique community and as such has problems which are unique. 
Consequently, the survey data should be studied very carefully with a view to 
determining the different approaches which may be required to solve Coaldale's 
unique problems. Further comments related to this point will be made through- 
out this chapter. 
Recreation Underprivilegement 

One of the purposes of this study was to determine if there 
are groups of people in Coaldale which may be considered recreationally 
underprivileged (or socially isolated) as compared to other groups within the 
community. 

Upon analyzing the data, it is difficult to pin point any 
one group in the Coaldale community which might be considered recreationally 


underprivileged in comparison to any other group in the community. At first 
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glance, this might appear to be a very wholesome situation in that one may 
take it as meaning that all the individuals and groups in Coaldale and area 
have sufficient leisure opportunities available and participate to the 
fullest extent. One must, however, consider the alternate possibility 
which is that perhaps all Coaldale residents are recreationally under- 
privileged and lack opportunities which would allow them to satisfactorily 
utilize their leisure. 

The latter possibility is suggested when a brief com- 
parison is made between the survey data gathered in the Coaldale study and 
Similar data gathered in other communities in Southern Alberta. Such a 
comparison indicates that, relative to other communities, the residents of 
Coaldale and area appear to participate less in leisure activities, be more 
dissatisfied with leisure facilities and are more desirous of additional 
leisure opportunities. 

When making such comparisons, one must always be aware that 
because one community has a certain level of services provided, it is not 


necessarily mandatory that another community must follow suit. it is 


ct 


) 
be remembered, however, that what each community should have in the way of 
services is that which is requested by the citizens of that community. 
Consequently, while a level of involvement from one community to another may 
not necessarily be significant, the degree of demand for additional services 
should be considered very carefully. 

Consequently, it is recommended that the Coaldaie and Distric: 
Recreation and Parks Board very carefully study the recreation programs and 
facilities in the Coaldale area with a view to determining if, in fact, there 


is a need for considerable expansion as the data appears to suggest. 
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Programs And Facilities 

It is generally accepted within the recreation profession 
that while facilities may in certain cases be vital to programming (ie. you 
can't swim without water), the finest facilities are of limited value if they 
are unused or poorly administered and programmed. Generally, the tendency, 
on the part of most laymen, is to call for provision of a wide range of ex- 
pensive facilities as the "answer'' when recreation opportunities are found 
to be lacking. It must be borne in mind that while modern facilities can 
enhance the program, they are sometimes beyond the present means of some 
communities. Despite this, however, a great deal can be accomplished with 
limited facilities if wise programming takes place. 

Some findings which are relevant to this section include: 
- the population of the Coaldale area was found to be under-represented in 
terms of young children and over-represented in terms of teenagers and older 
people 
- there was over twice as great a proportion of farmers in the Coaldale 
labor force than in that of Alberta 
- in comparison to the ethnic distribution of Alberta, the Coaldale area 


was very highly populated with people of German, Netherlands, other Euzo 
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and Asiatic ethnic origin 

~ there was an extremely large proportion of Mennonites in the Coaldale 
area population as compared with the Alberta population 

~ it is evident that over three times as many respondents named work as 
more satisfying as named leisure 

- it is clear that a majority of the sample belong to church affiliated 


organizations 
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~ respondents of Slavic origin evidenced a strong tendency to belong solely 
to church affiliated organizations 
- 72.7% reported that they belonged only to such organizations 
- the data show that over half of the respondents reported regular attendance 
at every church service 
~ approximately half of the sample reported considerable participation in 
church affairs beyond attendance at regular services 
~ the data show that the majority of the sample reported spending from 
51 to 200 hours per month in leisure activities 
- the data show that almost one-half of the respondents engaged in 6 or 
fewer activities - only 2.6% were taking music lessons and 3.2% were taking 
art lessons 
- 75.3% said they definitely would not take music lessons while 66.8% said 
they would definitely not take art lessons 
- 64.7% of the respondents in summer and 78.4% in winter reported no week- 
end trips taken 
- only 15.9% of the respondents engaged in more than 12 activities 
- the majority of the respondents were not active in any clubs or organiza- 
tions pertaining to their favorite activities in the winter or in the summer 
- 31% of the respondents wanted to join 1 and 5.3% wanted to | OL Gaara r ao 
organizations or clubs 
~ 45.3% felt that there was a need for more organized recreational activities 
~ 26.3% of the respondents felt there was a need for more unorganized re~ 
ereational activities 

over one-third of the sample did not engage in any of their favorite ac- 


tivities as often as they desired 
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~ over one-fifth of the sample knew of no leisure activities available. Of 
the remainder of the gamle 38.9% knew of 1 or 2 leisure opportunities, 
14.2% knew 3, and 15.8% knew of 4 or more opportunities available in the area 
- over one-half of the sample said that teenagers needed more activities, 
the most common reason given was there is currently nothing for teenagers 

to do 

- almost one-third of the respondents reported that the facilities were 
adequate, however, in addition to the 18.5% who felt that facilities were 
inadequate, 36.4% mentioned the need for more athletic facilities and 

20.5% did not respond 

- 82.1% of the respondents said that facilities were definitely not ade- 
quate for youth 

- 53.7% of the respondents indicated that the facilities were not. adequate 
because they were poor facilities, 33.6% said it was due to the lack of 
athletic facilities, 6.0% gave lack of leadership as a reason and 3.4% said 
the facilities were too scattered | 


organized sports was mentioned by 65.8% of 
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- only 12.9% of the respondents said that the facilities were not run in a 
- almost one-half of the sample said that the facilities were neither too 
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The above data indicate that Coaldale is faced with 4 numbex 
of unique situations when tackling the leisure problem. The data indicate 
that the Coaldale population is somewhat unique, when compared to the rest of 


Alberta, in that is has greater proportions of certain age group categories 
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and smaller proportions of other age group categories. In addition, it is 
evident that farmers comprise a much greater proportion of the population 
and the ethnic distribution is quite different from the rest of Alberta. 
While, to some, this may not appear to have much bearing on recreation pro- 
gramming one should very carefully consider some of the unique problems 
which are presented. It must be remembered that various ethnic groups have 
different recreational experience backgrounds. Since most people partici- 
pate only in those activities with which they are familiar, one must be 
aware that if offerings familiar to the backgrounds of certain ethnic groups 
are not provided, it is highly likely that people in these ethnic groups 
will not participate in the programs. It is also quite evident that certain 
religious denominations may frown on certain types of recreational activi- 
ties while condoning others. Consequently, a great deal of knowledge about 
each of the religious denominations must be known by recreation programmers 
if they are to provide those oppertunities which will not conflict with the 
religious beliefs of various denominations. 

It is RECOMMENDED, therefore, that the Coaldale Recreation 
and Parks Board carefully analyze their unique population make-up with a 
view to determining how they might better serve their citizens leisure re- 
quirements. Special attention should be paid to the leadership training 


opportunities which may be required by church groups. 


Communication 
If services to people are to be of any value, they must 
be taken advantage of. In order to take advantage of services, people must 


be aware of what services exist and under what conditions. 
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Data relevant to this section include: 
- newspapers were most often checked from the list of information sources 
- personal experience was the only other source mentioned by over one-half 
of the respondents 
- T.V. was checked by 40% and radio was checked by 47% of the respondents 
as an information source 
- 84% of the respondents subscribed to at least one newspaper 
- just over one-fifth of the sample knew of no leisure activities available 

It is apparent from the data that Coaldale area residents 
are not totally aware of the leisure opportunities available to them. It 
is also evident that there are sufficient mass media and a sufficient number 
of citizens have access to these media that the use of such media could greatly 
enhance the recreation literacy of the Coaldale area residents. 

It is RECOMMENDED, therefore, that the Coaldale Recreation 
and Parks Board take steps to make greater use of the various mass media 
in order that the citizens of the Coaldale area may become more aware of the 
leisure opportunities available to them. 

Since there are some who may challenge a public agency spend~ 
ing considerable sums of money to advertise programs, it should be emphasized 
that offering a service to people is simply not enough. People must be 
aware of the services offered and under what conditions these are offered if 
they are to be able to take advantage of such services. An agency can pro- 
vide the finest program in the world but, if no one participates or some fail 
to participate because they are unaware of the opportunities, then the agency 
is not providing the service to people that it could or should. Consequently, 


advertising one's services must be considered an integral facet of that service. 
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Consideration should be given to studying the feasibility 
of using church bulletin boards, calendars, etc. for purposes of communi- 


cating information relative to recreation. 
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APPENDIX A 


MASS MEDIA 














APPENDIX A 
MASS MEDIA 

To determine how much effect the mass media had on the respondents, 
questions were asked pertaining to the numbers of newspapers and magazines the 
respondents subscribed to, how much television they watched, and what type of 
programs. Other sources of information used were checked from a list of 10 sources, 
such as church, school, and radio. 
l. Exposure to Media 
(a) Newspapers 

Nearly half of the respondents, 92 (48.4%), said they subscribed to 
one newspaper; 51 (26.8%) said two; 30 (15.8%) said none, or did not answer 
at all; and 17 (9.0%) said they subscribed to 3 or more newspapers. None of 
the independent variables were related to the number of newspaper subscriptions. 
(b) Magazines 

Only 6 (3.2%) of the respondents did not answer the questions pertaining 
to total number of magazines subscribed to, and 33 (17.4%) did not subscribe to 
any. One magazine was mentioned by 30 (15.8%); 2 by 46 (24.2%); 3 by 31 (16.3%); 
4 by 20 (10.5%); and 5 by 19 (10.0%); and 6 or more by 5 (2.6%). The only in- 
dependent Waviable related to number of magazine subscriptions was marital status 
(P < .03). Widowed or single respondents were more likely to say they subscribed 
to no magazines, 8 (29.6%) or to one magazine, 9 (33.3%), than were married res- 


pondents, 25 (15.9%) and 21 (13.4%) respectively. Three magazines were mentioned 


oS 


y 42 (26.8%) of the married and 4 (14.8%) of the widowed and single respondents. 

4 were mentioned by 30 (19.1%) and 1 (3.7%) respectively; 5 were mentioned by 

17 (10.8%) and 3 (11.1%) respectively; and 6 or more were mentioned by 22 (14.0%) 
married and 2 (7.4%) single and widowed respondents. None of the other independent 


variables were significantly related to number of magazine subscriptions. 
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(c) Television 

Respondents were asked how many hours of television they watched per 
week, and which type of programs they preferred. Only 15 (7.9%) <did net say how 
much T.V. they watched, or did not watch at all, and 18 (9.5%) said they did not have 
a T.V. and had no access to one. Twenty (10.5%) watched less chee 4 hours per 
week; 53 (27.9%) watched 4 to 10 hours per week; 65 (34.2%) watched 11 to 20 hours 
per week; and 19 (10.0%) watched over 20 hours per week. 

Marital status was the only independent variable Significantly relat 
to amount of time spent watching television (P < .03). Married respondents re- 
ported watching more television than did single and widowed respondents: 18 (11.5%) 
of the married respondents watched over 20 hours per week and 60 (38.2%) watched 
ii to 20 hours per week, while only 1 (3.6%) of the single or widowed respondents 
watched over 20 hours per week and 5 (17.9%) watched 11 to 20 hours. Only 20 (12.77) 
of the married respondents did not have a television, or did not specify how many 
hours they watched, and 8 (28.6%) of the single and widowed respondents said the 
Same. One hali of the single or widowed respondents, 14 (50.0%), watched from 4 
to i0 hours of T.V. per week, and 59 (37.6%) of the married respondents said the same. 
None of the other independent variables were Significantly related to the amount 
r.V. watched. 

Table A~-1l outlines the favorite types of television programs listed 


by the Coaldale respondents. 
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Table A- 1 


Distribution Of Favorite Television Program Types For Coaldale 


Program Type . Number Per Cent 
Drama 36 19.0 
Comedy 29 13,3 
Sports 19 10.0 
Westerns 18 7.5 
Educational; Ladies 18 Se 
Quiz; Panels ples 6.8 
News; Weather 13 6.8 
Variety i Jaf 
Musical 7 Sal 
No response 30 Lo 23 
- TOTAL 190 LOGeL 


The data show that drama was the most popular type of television 
program, (19.0%), followed by comedy (15.3%), and sports (10.0%). - The choice 
of programs was not significantly related to any of the independent variables. 
2. Sources Of Information 


Table A-2 lists 10 sources of information, and gives the number 





of respondents who considered each source to be an important one for information. 
Nearly all respondents, 178, checked 3 sources; 4 checked 4 
sources; 3 checked only 1 source; and 1 checked 2 sources. Five respondents 


did not check any sources. 
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Table A - 2 


Sources Of Information 


Source Number Per Cent 
Newspaper 119 64.3 
Personal Experience 109 DO.! 
Radio 87 47.0 
Television 75 40.5 
Talking with Friends mye 28.6 
School 49 26.5 
Magazines 29 Lilet 
Church 15 8.1 
Books 14 7.6 
Movies i OS: 
Other 3 L26 
No Response 3 = 


The data show that the most common source of information was 


oe 


newspapers (64.3%), followed by personal experience (58.9%). Radio (47.0%) 


and television (40.5%) were t 


A 


he next most popular sources. 


3) 


iS an information source, was significantly related 


uy 


Newspaper 


iv) 
ia) 


gf 


to marital status and occupation of respondent, but not to sex, age, genera- 
tion, ethnicity, education, or income of respondent. The relationship with 


marital status showed that single or widowed respondents were more likely to 





oe 


set information from newspapers than were married respondents (23 or 82.1 


he] 
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vs. 96 or 61.1% respectively) (P < .04). 
The relationship between occupation and newspapers as a source 


of information was significant (P < .03), and showed that farmers were most 
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likely to get information from newspapers (26 or 78.8%), followed by house- 
wives (57 or 69.5%); Hollingshead 7 and non-working (19 or 61.3%); Holling- 
shead 1 to 4 (8 or 47.12%); and Hollingshead 5 and 6 (7 or 38.9%). 

Women were more likely to gain information from the radio than 
were men (55 or 53.9% vs. 30 or 37.0% respectively) (P < .03). No other 
independent variables were significantly related to radio as a source of 
information. 

Marital status was significantly related to television as a 
source of information (P <.03). Married respondents were more likely to 
mention television as a source of information (69 or 43.9%) than were single 
or widowed respondents (6 or 21.4%). No other independent variables were 
related to television as a source of information. 

Gaining information through talking with friends was significantly 
related to ethnicity and generation of respondent, but not to age, sex, marital 
status, education, occupation, or income of respondent. Slavic respondents 
were most likely to mention talking to friends as an important source of 
information (28 or 52.8%), followed by 8 (29.6%) of the European and British, 


and 17 (16.2%) of the Canadian and American respondents. The relationship 


3 
ml 
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between getting information from talking to friends and generation was in- 


<.001); of the first generation respondents ~ 36 (45.64) relied 


verse { 


@ 


on conversations; of the second generation - 12 (16.9%); amd of the third 
generation - 5 (14.3%). 

Sex and education of respondent were both significantly related 
to getting information from the school. Men were more likely to get infor- 
mation from the school than were women (P < .01)3; 31 men (38.3%) and 18 women 


(19.6%) reported this. The relationship between education and getting infor- 


mation from school (P < .01) showed that respondents with 19 to 11 years of 
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education were most likely to mention this source (14 or 43.8%); respondents 
with grade 12 or more were next with 19 (35.2%) saying the same; 7 (20.6%) 
of the respondents with 1 to 6 years mentioned the schoolsm ande9e (15,07) 

of those with 7 to 9 years said the same. None of the other independent 
variables were related to the school as a source of information. 

Getting information from magazines was significantly related to 
education of respondent (P <.01). Those with 12 years or more of schooling 
were most likely to mention magazines as a source (16 or 29.6%); respondents 
with 1 to 6 years were next - 5 (14.7%); with 10 or 11 years - 4 (12.5%); and 
with 7 to 9 years ~- 4 (6.7%). None of the other independent variables were 
significantly related to magazines as a source of information. 

The church as a source of information was significantly related 
to sex, ethnicity and generation of respondent, but not to age, marital 
Status, education, occupation, and income of respondent. Men were more likely 
than women to mention the church as a source (P < .02); 11 men (13.6%) and 
4 women (3.9%) said this. Canadian and American-born respondents were most 
likely to mention the church as a source of information —- 13 (12.4%), and 


rn respondents were next with 2 (3.8%). None of the 27 European and 
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respondents mentioned the church as a source of information (P < »O5) . 





Generation was significantly related to the church as a source 
of information (P < .04). First generation respondents were least likely to 
mention the church as a source, with only 2 (2.5%) doing so; third or more 


3 (8.6%) who mentioned church; and 10 (14.1%) of the second 
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pondents said the church was a source of information, 
Personal experience, books and movies as important sources of 


information were not significantly related to any of the independent variables. 
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SUMMARY 
MASS MEDIA 

This section has dealt with the mass media in an attempt to 
determine how great the influence of the various media was on the Coaldale 
respondents. 

Nearly all of the respondents subscribed to at least one 
newspaper (84%), and the remaining respondents did not subscribe to any, or 
did not answer. Almost as many, 79%, subscribed to at least one magazine, 
and 17% did not subscribe to any. None of the independent variables were 
Significantly related to the number of newspapers or magazines subscribed to. 

Less than 10% of the respondents said they did not have a 
television, and did not have access to one. Another 10% watched less than 
4 hours per week. Nearly half (44%) watched 11 hours or more per week. 
Married respondents watched more television than did single or widowed res- 
pondents. 

Drama was the most popular type of television program, named by 
almost one-fifth of the respondents. Comedy and sports were the only other 
types of programs mentioned by more than 10% of the sample. 


Newspapers were the most often checked from the list of infor~ 








Mation sources. Personal experience was the only other source mentioned by 
over half of the respondents. Television was checked by 40%, and radio was 
checked by 47%. 

Newspapers were most often relied on by single or widowed res- 
pondents, and by farmers. 

Talking with friends as an information source was common among 


Slavic respondents, of first generation. 
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_.. The school was most often mentioned by men, having 10 or 11 


years of education. 
Magazines were an important source of information for respon- 
dents with 12 years of school, or some college. 


The church was most often mentioned by men, of Canadian or 


American birth, who were second generation. 
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RECREATION SCHEDULE 
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APPENDIX B 


RECREATION SCHEDULE 


Date No. 


Community Respondent 
Interviewer 
1. Respondent's sex Mor” ¥ 2. How old are you? 


3. (a) Are you single, married, widowed, divorced or separated? (Circle one) 
(b) How old were you when first married? 

4, Where were you born? (City, Province, Country) 

5. Where was your father born? (City, Province, Country) 

6. Where was your mother born? (City, Province, Country) 
Where were your grandfathers born? (City, Province, Country) 

7. Paternal Grandfather 

8. Maternal Grandfather 

9. What was the last grade you completed in school? Pee AVeEL Sty ie 


10. What additional training have you had? ° 


Type Of Training Years Completed 


(list certificates, diplomas) 





(a) apprentice 
practical 


(2) 
iat 


{(b) vocational 





ee ce RE ERE a RS 


(c) other SP at a ee 


11. How much formal schooling did your father have? _ 





12. How much formal schooling did your mother have? 


13. What was your father's job? ee armament nian taniti a 
(precise occupational title) 
“, 


14. When did you first come to the Coaldale area? 
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15. Why did you come here? 
ee eg ere ee ee ee ee 


oe EE Re Ed eT 
16. Have you lived here ever since? If not, how long have you 


lived in this area? 
ee eee eee eee ern a eee ee et 


17. What other communities have you lived in and how long have you lived in 


each? (Record in sequence, starting with the present, and working backward). 


ee ee 


18. How many persons live in the household? : 


19. How many rooms are there in your house? 
ee ea 


ZO. People to room ratio. (Fill in after completion of interview) 
rr ee ee ee ee 

21. Including all regular sources, about how much would you say your total 
income (cash) came to in 1966? (including income from spouse) 


AMOUNT $ | 





22. What kind of work do you do? (Not where you work, but what job you do) 








ees ow = — Sore 








we 
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Where do you work? How far is it from here? (Name of nearest town) 

















24. What other paying jobs do you have? 





how many hours a week do you work at them? 
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*k*kQuestions 25 - 27 are to be asked about each job the respondent reports: 


25. Does this job last all year? 


ie pas Sif 


a 





(a) If not, what months are you laid off? 








i. from to ie 
® 

2. from % to 

3. from ¥ to 








26. Roughly, how many hours a week do you work at this job in Summer? in Winter? 











L. Summer Winter 
2. Summer Winter 
3. Summer Winter 








27. What hours of the day do you work in Summer? in Winter? 


1. Summer from to Winter from to 
2. Summer from to Winter from _ to 
3. Summer from to) Winter from to 





28. How much free time a week do you usually have in Summer? in Winter? 


Summer _ es Winter 





ek*ze Mates Work (if R is married) 


29. Is your mate working? NO YES Full-time? Part-time? 
30. What is your mate"s occupation (Give specific description) - (mot where 


he works but what he does). 





aoe a on a a ERE A RR EN ee ee See 











31. Where does your mate 


© 


= 


ork? (name of nearest town) 





32. What other paying jobs does your mate have? (specific) 





33. is he (she) often laid off at some time during the year? 





If so, during which months: 





34. About how many hours a week does he (she) normally work in Summer? 


in Winter? 


Sox Ly, 





FOR THOSE REPORTING PRESENT OCCUPATION AS SMALL BUSINESS OWNER: 





35. (a) What kind of business are you in and how much is it worth? 





(b) How many years have you been in it? 


36. How many employees do you have? Full-time Part-oine? 


QUESTIONS FOR HOUSEWIVES 


37. About how many hours a day would you say you spent in housework? _ 


ROSES ORES 


38. About how many hours are there between the bed-time of children under 
12 years of age and your bed-time during the school year? 


39. What do you usually do during these hours? — 





ee eee Sea ee 2 = 











40. Are your children all in school? rome om 


How many hours during the school day are you completely free to do as 


you like? 





Total Work Hours: S__—C«C«WTcottall Leisure Hours: S$ 
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ASK FOR ALL RESPONDENTS : 
41 How many reaily close friends would you say you have - people you trust 
and can share confidences Wd Eee an = tere g genes cree pen . 
tie How Manye live din CHL. Communal i 
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44. I am interested in knowing what people do in their leisure time, i.e. 
not when sleeping, eating or working. Could you tell me which of these 


things you do during your free time? (Hand Respondent Card). 


Hours spent per month Would you If so, why 


LIST Alone With With TOTAL like to don't/can't 
OF Friends Family HOURS participate you? 
ACTIVITIES more? 
S W S W S W—-§ W 


: = oe 


1. Attend movies or 
watch T.V. 
2. Attend sporting 


events 
EEE ee eee 
3. Home improvement, 


remodelling or 

ardenin 
4. Continuing education = 

(evening corres.) fans 
3. Take holiday trip 

out of town 
6. Community service 

(youth leadership, 
Bees vic Eroups, etc.) —_ tie ee es ee 
7. Go for pleasure 

drive 


SSSR SRR nN SES RN Ste Ey 

















8. Drink beer in bar 

or lounge a; See ee Se Bh eee 
pee fo dence. Se She ee 
10. Read books or 7 

magazines PN A Ae tee eee se A AD an UN TCR We PRE OR TE Se nT OEE 
11. Visit or hang 2 

around with friends one ee 
12. Church activities 
__(including service) _ = Sh Ce) 
13. Play with children cs oe (os actin ee 
14. Individual athle- 

tics (swimming, 
oe LE SS SE OS OEE ce Re 
i5. Group athletics 

(volleyball, 


DN ee ae Lae eM Ree hele 


16. Listen to records - Peers 
aya Cardvgames; bridgegho oy Wee RN = etal Teepe mre 
ao Poker 
ioe Participate in 
cultural activi- 
ties (arts & 
crafts, music, 


drama, etc.) Pa Sn © Ho AAS ea ON pd Re ea ON A Te TET 
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19. Sewing or knitting 
20. Attend cultural 

activities (plays, 

concerts, etc.) 
21. Clubs & associations 

(Legion, Kinsmen, 

Masons, etc.) Seat See 
22. Outdoor activities 

(camping, fishing, 


hunting, etc.) 2. 
23. Political Activities 
Oe a 


24. Other BEE IR Feta 
25. Other ates 
ee eee! Oe ee 


TOTALS : WINTER SUMMER 





Time Spent Alone Rell oAV AED CA AT RED BS 
ee rae 


Time Spent With Friends ER ROAR coe 
SR le Fg El ao ee, SS ee 


Time Spent With Family rele Se 
ee eee er ee a 


TOTAL TIME et eee 
a aR IR ohare a eo ame. ee 
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45. Of all these activities which do you find most satisfying in Summer? 


In Winter? (Rank these) 
SUMMER 


ibs 








‘ e 


A es SENS SOE 


Ask for each activity: 


WINTER 








ed 


46. Are you active in an organization or club that is related to this activity? 


SUMMER 











WINTER 











ER A nS A RR LE 


47. What problems have you experienced in participating in each of these 





activities? 

SUMMER 
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WINTER 
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5 DESTRED ACTIVITIES 


Si RT, slereBispsioab= So SES EE TY 


PONDENT! 








What kinds of things would you like to do in your free time that you have not been able to do? 








LIST Would you like to Would you Like Structure vs Structure Why haven't 
to this activity to do this activity Would you Ties to Ide it with a you been able 


OF alone? with family or group? _ to do this 


eee err ene SSS se 























friends? a In a group with b In an informal activity? 
ACTIVITIES elected leaders group whenever 
and scheduled you felt like 

__ meetings? ie 


> i 
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49. Which of these activities would you most like to try? (Rank these in 


order of preference) 


1 Pap me 


a a at eee 





Questions regarding each: 
50. Do you read any books or magazines related to this activity? (Record names 


if possible) 





51. Have you ever tried to organize a group of people interested in this 


activity? 


52. What do you really need in order to barticipate in this activity: @Gi.e. 
equipment, more time, facilities, etc. ~- be specific) 
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533 TIME SPENT IN FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Questions b = h are asked for each organization 














a) What organ- b) Office held c) How many d) Number of e) How many ££) How many 2) Do you h) Are i} Public 
izations or and regular regular meetings hours do special club expect to there or 
clubs do you duties meetings attended you spend duties did be more annual Private 
belong to? performed? are there a month? a month in you assume active or dues; 

per month club acti- last year? less active if so, 
(give nu- vities? in the fu- how much? 
merical ture. Why 
answer) so? 

Ss ws W s W 
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EPI ASA et SSE SP lS fen Es PEN SER EP Nr SR SS SP SSC EIS PE Se SAO UY RE ASD 





— a ny, ne ee, 
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594. Would you like to join any organizations or clubs? Ti ves 


which ones? 
tl an cl El is a on eet ee 


55. Are there any other official positions you have ever held in the community, 


on the School Board, Church Executive, other organizations? If yes, what 


positions, in what organizations? 





(RAS RS AR ce SCS 2 


SR RNS RUE ESE ASAE UN 
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RRS ERENCE URI SL 
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56. Are you a member of a church or do you attend church? 


cm SS RS SR ENR RS EEN 


If so, what church do you belong to or attend? | 





A a eM A ERS 


37. What church offices do you have, or what regular church duties do you per— 


form? 
ES ES ST SE A PETE i SA ESS ere 








FS SOP SE A ALTE REED 


35. About how often do you attend church services? (Check one answer in each 

















column) 
more than once a week aie Every time there is a 
rouo cr service, efcay 10 wwaicds group oF 
_about once a WEGK peo see 12 ie. 
about 2 or 3 times a month _—s_—_—S¥_—~SO—SsdLeS85 than every time there 
is a service verten| sin Ponting 5 Anatase beste Ae. oO 
iL =- 4 times a yéar fara A) eich ee 
BeVer CO TNEF 
29. How many hours do you spend a month in church affairs? (Include time spent 
in services) 
Ducing Summer __During Winter 





What special church projects did you participate in last year? 


on 
Pat 
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61. Do you expect to be more active or less active in the future? 


Why so? 








62. Below, you will find a list of leisure time activities; please rank these 
pastimes (Hand R Card here) 
Which do you like best? (number as 1) 
Which do you like next to the best? (number as 2) 
Which do you like least? ( number as 4) 


Which do you like next to the least? (number as 3) 


FEMALE MALE 
Rank: Rank: 
Putter in kitchen or putter Tinker with car or hunt 
in garden. or fish. 
Go to parties or visit with Go to parties or chat 
friends. with friends. 
Watch T.V. or read. a Watch T.V. or read. 
Play in musical group or _ Play in musical group or 
participate in amateur theatre. participate in amateur drama. 


Oil/water paint or ceramics 


Oil/Water paint or ceramics. 


__Swimming/golf or badminton/ Hockey /baseball or 
volleyball. swimming /golf. 





63. What leisure time opportunities are there in this area for people in your 


age group that you know of? _ 


ce ea A a) RE RS Ca 
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Do you regard these as adequate for the area? If NO, ask: What do you 


think is needed? | 
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65. Do you feel that public and private recreation facilities are run ina 


fair manner so everyone has an equal chance to use them? If NO - In what 


way is it not? (Record complete details) Public 
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66. Is there anything about the way your public and private recreational 


fa 


cilities are run that prevents you using them as much as you would 


like? (If so, record complete details) Public: 
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Gf Do you think that there are 


adequate recreation opportunities -for 





young 




















pecple (8 to 25 years), in this area? If not, in what way is it mot? (in 
4 ap 
detail) 
+ a ws a ss en Po eee wb & f Rice oy , 
SS What new opportunities or facilities are needed for youth? (Ages 8 - 25) 
_- 5 REET ae eae A ERISA wR Ce Oe et ieee pee tent Sod = 
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At the end of the work day, how tired are you? 


(a) completely exhausted, can't do anything much 


(b) tired, but able to work around the house or go out and enjoy myself: 





(c) hardly tired at all a) ee er ee 








(d) other (specify) Rinne ane ye) 4 
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(pas 


73. Do you subscribe to any magazines? 


74. 


ee 


76. 


(ate 


78. 


(a) Would you say: 


(1) you get more satisfaction from your work, or 
(2) from. the things you do when you are not working 


(b) Why? 


ey) .1f 25° What things? 


If you had a choice would you work: 


(a) longer hours for more money 
(b) the same hours for the same money, or 


(c) shorter hours for less money 





oe 
a INL 


SR SE ARNE 


Why? 
ee ee eee eee eee eh a Ta ne eee 


Do you subscribe to any newspapers? 





If yes, which ones? 





If yes, which ones? (If it is an uncommon publication, indicate type: 


religious, farm, ethnic, woman's etc.) 








Do you own a T.V. set? (Lisnot.—ask=foer-radio) 


How many hours a week would you say you watch T.V.? in Winter 


in Summer? _ 


If you (had) have ready access to a T.V. set, and had the time, which 


programs would you like to watch? 





About how many hours a week do you spend reading the paper or magazines? 


In Summer? iM In Winter? 


What are your favorite radio programs? 
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We are interested in how convenient it is for people to vote around here at 


election time. Do you remember, did you vote in the: 


72. 


80. 


Os 


82. 


So. 


84. 


85. 


Don't Not 
Yes No Remember Eligible 


1967 Provincial Election? 
1965 Federal Election? 
Last local election? — on 
Most “of “the time, how closely do you follow Provincial.politics? (in 
the news) 
Wery closefy " )* Parrliy*closely=)*)**Not'too 'élesely ee eer cra L 
How would you describe the general condition of your health during the 
last three years? Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Very poor 
Do you now have health problems or Rendleate which interfere with any 
recreational activities you would like to eareas in? 
yes, have health problems or handicaps which do interfere 
yes, have health problems, but they do not interfere 
no, no health problems 
If yes, what are they? 


How many children do you have? 


Sexes 1 <f SCR SOCK a eae: sex... . eeaeeee 
a ee on: Cl re el BOX ie 8 eee oO 
sex age = sex BGS heseterce etnies 
SEX + ema ee age sex wi a age 
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88. 


ede 
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pe 


TZ. 


Think of the things that are most important to you. Which three things 
on this card are the most important to you in the long run? (Hand R. Card) 


(a) making money and buying things 

(b) doing things for other people 

(c) keeping fit and healthy 

(d) politics and community affairs 

{e) religious activities 

(f£) being liked and respected by others 
(g) being highly skilled in what I do 
(h) being a just and honest person 

(i) family ties and relationships 

(j) being independent and one's own boss 


PET T 


If you had to decide, which one of these three is most important to you? 
Would you say that recreation facilities in this area are too widely 
scattered among the various communities, or too concentrated in a few 


communities? — 








Why so? 








Do you or other members of your family have trouble finding transportation 
to existing recreational facilities? 

If new facilities are built in area, do you think they ought to be more 

or less centralized than existing facilities are? 
Why so? Res 
What kinds of recreation do you engage in outside of this area? (i.e. 
beyond neighboring communities). Where do you engage in them, and during 


what part of the year (summer, or winter) 


ACTIVITY AREA SEASON OF YEAR 
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94. 


“Ee 
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98. 


29. 


100. 


LOL . 


102. 


Would you say that there is a greater need in this area for more organized 
recreational activities - like bowling or curling tournaments or little 
league baseball - or for unorganized activities - like picnics or family 
recreation which the family plans for itself? CHECK ONE. 

Organized 


Unorganized 





Why? 
ae ae ee EE ae en Oe ec 


What age group of people in the Coaldale area do you think most urgently 
needs to have more recreation facilities or programs available to them? 
rr 
Why? 

are AN Se a elves ee 
What kinds of facilities or programs do you think they need? 
a pn 
Who would you say ought to take the lead in developing these new facilities 


or programs? (If government, Federal, Provincial, or Municipal) _ 


Why? 








If more recreation leadership is needed - people to coach hockey and 
baseball teams, sponsor teen clubs, and teenage dances - give instruction 
in crafts, music, dance and drama, etc. ~ do you think these people should 


be volunteers from the community or furnished by the government? 








A RR 











(If Government) Federal _ _» Provincial _» of Municipal — 


Why? (Regarding Community or Government) 
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104. 


0 ee 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


LO. 


ttl. 


(If volunteers) If it were becoming more difficult to recruit volunteers 


in the community, would you have any suggestions how to get more people to 


volunteer? 
Set oe es 





Would you be willing to serve as a volunteer worker in community projects 


if asked? 





How much time p&% month would you be willing to give to projects in which 


you are interested? 
Sa ner erie ee ee 


Here are some statements which some people agree with and some people dis- 


agree with. How do you feel about each one? 


YES NO 


Nowadays, a person has to live pretty much for today, and 
let tomorrow take care of itself. 


In spite of what some people say, the life of the average 
man is getting worse, not better. 


It's hardly fair to bring children into the world with 
the way things look for the future. 


There's little use in writing to government officials, be-~ 
cause they aren't really interested in the problems of the 
average man. 


Bieta! per These days, a person doesn't really know whom he can count upon. 
If you had your choice, would you most like to be: 
successful ___ independent : or, well liked i Sabha ae 
(a) Would you say that it is ail right for a man to take off from work 
now and then if there is something else he would rather do? 

aes ese NO ea Lee ee 


How strongly do you feel about this? 


Very strongly fairly strongly not too strongly _ 
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113. (b) Would you say that most people spend too much time working and not 
enough time enjoying life? 


YES NO 
<EcRar aA aR a  t see Mc Hin eS il elcome E Ee Sade eee 


How strongly do you feel about this? 
Very strongly fairly strongly not too strongly 

114. (c) If you had a choice of taking a paid vacation or working during that 
time and getting paid extra, would you take the vacation? 


YES NO 


Sa EE 





How strongly do you feel about this? 
Very strongly fairly strongly not too strongly 

115. Here is a list of the various ways people find out about things. Which 
would you say are the three most important to you? (try to avoid defining 
"things". If pressed, say politics, important events). 
(Hand R card) 
radio church personal experience 


jee school talking with people 
you know 


books newspapers _ others 
movies magazines 
116. Are you able to visit a library? 


DL7 We CEE enet) "Why? |Lete 














118. Are you taking music lessons? (Musical instrument or voice) _ 


119, (If not) Would you do so if qualified teachers were available? 
120. Are you taking art lessons? (oil/water color, painting, pottery, 


sculptures, etc. private or through a school) 





121. (If not) Would you do so if qualified teachers were available? 
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124. 


sw bs 


126. 


a2. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


Are there any activities you now participate in which charge fees? 


(swimming, curling, etc.) 


SS a 


(If so) What activities and how much do they cost? 
gee 


re ee eee 
ep 


Would you say the fees charged are fair? 
peat ism SR a a Aa ohne REE ATE 


(If not) Why? 





re ee 


ete etme rere niin eee 


Are there any activities you would like to participate in, which you do 
not participate in because of the fees charged? 
Aa CR ES ST Se Sn 


(If so) What activities and how much are the fees for each? — 
een 
Do you have anyone besides your wife (husband) and children living with 
you at the present time? (Do not include hired help) 


RELATIONSHIP AGE RELATIONSHIP AGE 





ae 





Thinking of the summer, what outdoor activity do you like? (Use card 
with activities listed) 


best? second? 


a AR RD i a Ee err CRANE 








third? 4. 
Do you participate in each of these activities as often as you would like? 
(Use card with activities listed) 


best? second? 


third? 
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131. If NO - why not? 


best? 
: ees CO ee eae 
second? 
Cot as ahora RE san ea hl Ee ARG 


third? 
re Oe ee ee ee 


132. Is there any summer outdoor activity in which you would like to engage, 


but do not for some reason? 
eee 


133. If YES - What activity? 
Sea ee ee en oe ee 


SS Sa SS RS ee 


135. Did you (and your family) take a vacation (lasting more than 3 days) 


134. If NO - Why don't you? 


AWAY FROM HOME during the past 12 months? 
a eee 


136. If YES -~ when did you take it? Month 
—_—_—_—_—  .. 


137. Where did you go? 
tage ree ee 


138. About how many miles did you travel altogether? 





139. Did you go by private automobile or some other way? 


=== Sa reeeecmememmemmrsmemeneaenemsere eee 


Pe Other (sy) =" ist ws oS 





140. How many days were you away? ts 5 Se 
ee ee ee, Bia ee ee 


141. How many people were in your party? 





142. How many days were spent visiting friends or relatives? 
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LA (For SUMMER VACATION - more than a week-end (extended also) type trip) 
Looking at the list, which of those activities did you take part in 
during your vacation trip? 


SERENE TUNES TRIG ore ne Sy sr aU ps nS ESSE ossssenisntionaetarenoneesesnes 


ACTIVITY Which activities did On how many Did you - at pub- 
you take part in different licly owned or 
during your vaca- days did operated/or pri- 





CLOMe Hise OWrawh ot vatel 





owned? 








i. Camping 
2. .fishing 


a ee re a ee 
3. Hunting 
4. Bicycling 


5. Horseback riding 
20 LEE SES SR I Oe Se aa RN cee 
6. Driving for 


pleasure a 
SL SEG SI ATL IES LET RS OE LC EOC IE OI I PS I PO I RIE 


7. Canoeing ok. 
te 











13. Mountain climbing _ 








14. Hiking 














15. Nature walks, etc. 








16. Picnics 


ri a a S _— Sena eh 











i7. Walking for 
pleasure 








18. Sightseein errr rece licen een ee nent enemy ia 


19. Attending outdoor 


ee sports events : pak selene 


20. Attending outdoor 
concerts, etc. 





21. Readin 
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2o, Cards 

TS Fe en one cn rerum een ee ae a a 
23% Sunbathing 

2A. Relaxing 


Zo. Other 
nn ee 


144. Did you (and your family) take a weekend or extended week-end trip during June, 


July, August or September of last year? 
rr erp 
If YES, How many? 
So ree gee a eae 


145. Starting with your most recent trip, where did you go on each of these? 
(a) : 


(b) ~ 
(c) Neaes 
ee eee 


146. What was the major purpose of your trip. 





147. About how many miles did you travel altogether? 





(a) 
(b) SS en 





148. Did you go by private automobile or some other way? (enter means used) 





























Re 


150. How many people were in your party? 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
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151. Looking at the list, which of those activities did you take part in during 
your weekend or extended weekend trip? (During June, July, August or 


September) 
Sn a Sr fo a el dl een ena 
ACTIVITY Which activities did On how many Did you - at 
you take part in different publicly owned or 
during your vacation days did operated/or pri- 


trip? you.....? vately owned? 


2. Fishing 


3. Hunting 
i EERE SONS ASS ae SURE a re ee ve ee te Toe nad nan T ee bie a 


4, Bicycling ; : ie 


5. Horseback riding 


6?——Driving-for 
pleasure 


in 


ie Canoeing Peele oe ee 


GveeSailine _ 
rr rere tering meee erp rnrstereneenlniren mal aS 


9. Other boating ; 


10. Swimming 


CL EL PA ea 








11. Water skiin . Jochem a eee 


12. Playing outdoor 




















16. Picnics 








17. Walking for 





. 


18. Sightseeing | 








19. Attending outdoor 
_Sports events 








20. Attending outdoor 
SOncerte. Gbc. | 3, 
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ae, Cards 


a SSS 


aie Sunbathing 


24. Relaxing 
25. Other 


SS A 


i ye : ; 
Looking at the list of overnight facilities, check those which you: 


Have used in the past How many Would conside: 
12 months? different times using on 
have you used future trips? 





1. Hotel or Lodge 


2. Motel 





See LoawleraPark 


Re cen 


4. Public campground with 
_trailer facilities 


5. Public compground without 
trailer facilities 


ee a SS a 


6. Developed campground (with 
stoves, washrooms) 


7. Public campground 
under-developed 


8. Primitive areas 


9. Other 














153. If you were planning to use a public campground during the next year, which 
facilities would you consider? 


NECESSARY PREFERENCE 


Se peers a pee a ee a 


1. Trailer space 
re clone ee 


2. Wood stove : 
nee ee 


3. Running water (piped) 


4. Outhouse 
eel 2 
5. Washroom with running water - - ae wi 


6. Picnic table 
i 
The Swimming facilities 


8. Boating facilities 
= canoeing 
= ‘sailing 
-outboard motor 


-water skiing 
9. Nearby stores 
a 
10. Fishing nearby 


ll. Hunting in area 


i2. Other Tee 
a 


xilvii 











154. Did you (and your family) take a trip (full week-end or longer) during 


the WINTER MONTHS of last year? 
Pe RE See ae ey seer ee ee ee 


155. If YES, How many? 
ee ee ee ee ewe 8 ee 


156. Starting with your most recent trip, where did you go on each of these? 


157. What was the major purpose of your SGLpé, 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


——————— a re ee 
rr re ee ee eee 


a cree ecm er nan a ee ae TO ee 
158. About how many miles did you travel altogether? 


(a) 


eee ee) eee Bee ee ee 


(c) $$$ eee 


160. How many days were you away on your trip? 


(a) eee 


(b) $$$ eee 


(c) 


161. How many people were in your party? 
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162. Looking at the list of WINTER activities, which ones did you take part in during 


your trip? 


a ee Be 


ACTIVITIES Which activities On how many Public 
did you take part different or 
in during the trip? days did Private 





2. Curling 

ae Skating (Ice) 

4. Tobogganing 

2. Motor Tobogganing 

6. Ice Hockey 


163. Does anyone in this household 


Sn 


Own a... Plan. to” purchase If so, when? 
ain see wLthan 


next two years? 
1. Boat without mechanical power oe 


2. Motor-powered boat not 


Suitable for water skiing __ 


3. Tent large enough 


to stand in 
_EO -and in al) Se Ba, 2 ee ae Sane Ms Reece Ge 


4. Tent camper 4. 


5. Vacation trailer or 
camper 











rs ee 








6. Motor toboggan 





7. Full ski equipment __ 
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164. (Hand Respondent Card) Which of these activites do you 
i id usually go out of town to participate in one or more 


times a month? Indicate whether you travel to a metropo-~ 


lis (i.e. Edmonton or Calgary), a small city (i.e. Leth~- 
bridge or Medicine Hat), or-a- town and record the sex 
and age for each family member participating. 


_Town _ «| Ape & he Sex 





Activities. Metropolis. Small City ” 


q 


SUMMER 


Pa 4 





i ee ac 


WINTER 


Observer of: 


meee 





Hockey 

Football 

Soccer 

Stock Car Racing 


Other (specify) 





Bowling 


Ice Skating 
swimming 

Arts or Crafts 
(painting, ceramics, 
etc.) 

Curling 

Golf 

Tennis 

Badminton 

Basketball 


Go to Dance 


Go to concerts or 
plays 


Attend movies 
Bar or Lounge 


Other (specify) 
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EVALUATION 


Date of Interview Hocaierornc 


cn nc ee Erne an EnEIEnE ED REEREREIREREEREEREESEEREEEeneEmnenetane” 


Brace: Interviewer: 
(Kitchen, barn; etc.) 





Did the respondent have any trouble understanding you or vice versa? 


How good was rapport? 


How highly motivated was the respondent to participate in the interview? 


beginning middle end 





Could you easily go back to this person and get more information? 


ea ne 


What kinds of interruptions occurred, and how long did they last? 


Was the spouse present? Did he (she) influence R? 


a PR RRR A NS 


How would you evaluate or describe the interview, in general terms? 
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APPENDIX C 


INVENTORIES OF COMMERCIAL RECREATION OUTLETS, 


CLUBS, AND PUBLIC FACILITIES 


did, 











APPENDIX C 
DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH 
RESEARCH BRANCH 

RECREATION SURVEY 


INVENTORY OF COMMERCIAL RECREATION OUTLETS 


Name of Outlet: 





Manager or Owner: 


eS 


Wee baciitties : 





Zo Operation of Facilities; 


(a) Rental 


(b) Peak operating time. 





3, Bee Structure : 


Rental ._—- Usage —s—s— SC ~CAdmission 


eee Ape-Croups Membership — 












souarep oe unter Se esa ES 


4, Programs : 


Name. CAO Group ___ Average Attendance, Stafeo 
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DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH 
RESEARCH BRANCH 
RECREATION SURVEY 


INVENTORY OF CLUBS 


Name of Club: 


ee 


President ( Director): 


a 


Membership: 


a 


1. Facilities Used: 


Type Size Capacity Equipment Can be rented? 
(if owned) 


a 





2. Meetings: 


Attendance Frequency 





3. Programs (community service; performances; special programs) 


Age-Sex Grou Services : Other 


@ oa | 





preeer a se nian 
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DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH 
RESEARCH BRANCH 
RECREATION SURVEY 


INVENTORY OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Name of Facility: 


ep eS II A SR AR RE SAS 


Location: 
SrzZe: 


Capacity: 


Ownership: 





Terms of Rental: 


Staff: 
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APPENDIX D 


INVENTORY OF CHURCHES 
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APPENDIX D 
DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH 
RESEARCH BRANCH 
RECREATION SURVEY 


INVENTORY OF CHURCHES 


Name of Church: 


Gleric: 


Membership: 





L. What facilities are available (i.e. how many rooms, what kind, equipment) 


Type S126 BGapacity.. 5. Equipment ___ 








>. Can these facilities be rented? _ 

















aT ee aie eee Po a eee 
3. What are the conditions of rental? __ 
4. Describe the religious and recreational programs which your churcn Suppo 
according to (1) target group (2) membership (or average attendance) 
(3) time and season of operation (4) staff - number and function, volun 
or salaried. 
Age-Sex Group Atcendance Time & Season .. Starr 
ee eee ple er 1g a) SS Wisetoraese eae ier CTT Cart 
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APPENDIX E 


INVENTORY OF DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 
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APPENDIX E 
DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH 
RESEARCH BRANCH 
RECREATION SURVEY 


INVENTORY OF DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 


Name of Program: 


en ae Ure ee aE EA IRE AS NTR coseerenarene oat aE Honan MRR ewes - 
— awe LAs St RAR ASE AUS WRENS OE ar a 


Facilities Used (and arrangements): 


sen nema OER EE OE SANE SE ALE SARS ECGS RAMEE SE SERRE POSES SENSE SE OS 


Time and Season of Operation: 


esis PR NE BASSAI EID SEIT OO AOE COCA ID TAT NY ET ANN TN WIRE UOT NATL ELENA 


Target Group (Age~Sex): 


vs inner ti re Aa SNR eR CR CIS 


Membership: 
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Staff: 1) Number 
2) Salary or volunteer 
3) Function 
4) Qualifications 


ines SE EERO AL LILA SIE LET DELETE EEA ALE LEE ape pp RS ET AI ESE IEE NEPA EDEL SO 8 TET SERRANO EIN ESS dey TA aS IRIE SARS OARS NE AEE SLANE CRE ETO SES TEES CS RES ET CARED 
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APPENDIX F 


DEMOGRAPHIC GOMPOSITION OF THE COALDALE 


STUDY AREA POPULATION 
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APPENDIX F 


Population By APE = Sex Groups, For Enumeration Areas, 


Coaldale Study Area, 1966 


Pep. E.A.? Total. 0.= 9 «i0.re19.420 - 34 35-54 55-64 65 4 
811 103 T 244 51 54 45 60 2k aS 18 
M 136 25 28 28 35 9 11 
F 108 26 26 17 25 12 2 
104 T 298 90 58 54 57 23 16 
M 161 44 34 29 33 12 9 
F 137 46 24 25 24 11 7 
LOS gt 398 114 91 70 85 25 13 
M 216 58 a4 39 47 13 8 
F 182 56 40 31 38 12 5 
106 T 279 60 62 35 64 44 14 
M 146 32 34 18 31 24 7 
F 133 28 28 17 33 20 7 
107 @T 442 117 110 71 99 og ' eae 
M 222 60 48 39 51 13 11 


epee es eee on 
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Population By Age - Sex Groups, For Enumeration Areas, 


Coaldale Study Area, 1966 








(Continued) 
Pepe EA.” Total. © 0 = 9910 - 1% 20-34 35 - 54q55 - 64 65> 
114 T B04 185 165 131 168 85 70 
M 389 101 78 59 81 i = Fs 
Pane, 6 ee ii eee — 2 8! ie 
115 T 766 155 154 96 182 66 113 

















116 
ir 
M 181 42 36 29 35 18 rah 
F gfe. 233 i a gee So 34 
TOTAL T 4,202 962 907 632 926 385 390 
M Hea Al 501 462 326 455 180 ©6197 
P 2,081 461 445 306 471 205 193 





1. Electoral District 
2. Enumeration Area 


Source: Enumeration Area Print Out No. 1, Alberta, 1966 
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Occupations 


Managerial 


Professional 


Clerical 


Sales 


Service 
and 
Recreation 


Transportation 
and 
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Farmers and 
Farm workers 
Loggers and 
Related 
Fishermen, 
Hunters and 
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Population, All Ages, Not Attending School, By Highest Grade 


Attended, Coaldale Study Area, 1961. 


1 9 No. Pre- Elementary High School University 
Ped. EoA. Total School School 1-4 5+ 1=2 -3-4 5 1-2 3-4 Degree 
ee eS SS. EF. ee 
15 369 jae - 24 12 23 = - - - 
16 222 47 - ics 90 33 ole 3 i 4 
21 348 95 - 24 130 50 Ey) 6 a8 1, 
22 270 54 ~ 24 ~105 42 40 - at 2 2 
a3 338 98 - 12 107 50 Doge 8 i) 2 
‘ 
ne 595 130 - 49 250 73 67 1 # 10 5 10 
Ss 18 42 Bey te 72 yea lees =) ee 
mS 322 65 - 23 welod 50m foes 40 5 1 iL 
B25 203 41 - 12 82 im) ARG as ~ - 2 
136 108 22 - dd 59 10 Ske - il - 
ES 564 108 - B55 229 73 OD 42 9 5 Ally? 
ee ae eS SS See eee eee 
TOTAL 3,480 813 - 248 1,450 426 389 58 2 820 At 37. 


Ue Electoral District 
2. Enumeration Area 


Source: Enumeration Area Print Out No. 1, Alberta, 1961 
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Population by Ethnic Groups, Coaldale Study Area, 1961 
q 
O) Sy 
aS) of as, 
q > o o 
Gi q & o q hi 5 (2) % 
a < a @ re w si « i q a ord dO 
L ag? oe 2 @€ 3 38 @ 33 & & 3 2a 
E.D. E.A. Total ware a) a we 'S rf) — “ a M4 au “J 3 a 
un u (a) ) oO a be) =) iS) Bs 2 3 wo a a fe) 
MOH ez ie) re =] a oy ia} iv Oo a0 me Oo 





/Sepemeay.ar 22 poy elas 7 ae 48 3 6 g - 10 gs 24 84 e 

16 285 44 6 26 5 _ 36 16 5 * 6 104 18 19 - 

21. 479 52 19 189 > oe Sali 11 x 7 8 63 16 3 _ 

22 374 Ad _ 106 3 aml 2 8 7 5 12 55 21 7 1 

23am 475 100 1 40 6 Siok 25 2 5 32 88 40 13 7 
113 796 106 5 456 Z 5 85 16 1 25 38 27 29 1 - 
114 244 46 aes is f 34 om. 2 4 1 7 27 _ i 
‘use UY 55 3 250 £ 4 59 7 3 10 5 18 15 ss a 
135 224 6 he.» 115 ¢ < 69 4 _ = 2 i2 15 1 4 
136 = -143 10 2 94 is a 24 - Mi 5 ds 6 5 2 x 
gj 760 165 iyeeo2 y 202 2 7 13 29 40 41 


= é : = = 


TOTAL 4,679 630 64 1,802 18 5 903q 88 33 78 147 538 251 ube a 0 1 


L. Electoral District 
2. Enumeration Area 


Source: Enumeration Area Print Out No. 4, Alberta, 1961. 
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Population by Religious Denominations, Goa! 
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23. 475 17 = 9 z 9 100 4 39-152 4, 72 73 
Poe 796 32 1 19 5 151 263 13 5 119 10 114 64 
114 244 12 2 - ‘~ 44 103 4 aj) 46 1 42° 20 
iis eyes 5 4 = ef SOA 182 20 2 40 4 Ay 75 
135 224 5 ~ 2 7 35-130 2 7 14 i 10 26 
136-143 2 1 <f 2 28 76 > ~ 6 - 17 13 
1370 760 51 4 26 _ 96-275 7 11 97 _ 129 64 
TOTAL 4,697 179 26 84 5 525 1,52/ 55 148 880 37 597 616 


1. Electoral District 
2. Enumeration Area 


Source: Enumeration Area Print Out No. 5, Alberta, 1961. 
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Enumeration Areas, Coaldale Study Area 1961! and 1966. 
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1, 1961 Enumeration Areas are in parentheses. 


Source: Enumeration Area Maps, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 








APPENDIX G 


INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 
A. B. Hollingshead - Yale University 


SEVEN SOCIO-ECONOMIC POSITIONS 
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APPENDIX G 
INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITIONS 
A. B. Hollingshead - Yale University 
SEVEN SOCIO-ECONOMIC POSITIONS 


Higher Executives of Large Concerns, Proprietors and Major Professionals 









a. High Executives: (Value of corporation $500,000 and above as rated by 
Dunn and Bradstreet). 


Bank Presidents, Vice Presidents, and Assistant Vice-Presidents 

Businesses ~ Directors, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Assistant Vice-Presidents, 
Executive Secretaries, Research Directors, Treasurers, 

High School Principals and School Superintendents 


b. Proprietors: (Value over $125,000 by Dunn and Bradstreet). 


Brokers Contractors Dairy Owners Farmers Lumber Dealers 


c. Major Professionals: 


Accountants (C.P.A.) Judges (Superior Court) 

Actuaries Lawyers 

Agronomists Metallurgists 

Architects Military, Comm. Officers - Major and 
Artists, Portrait Above, Officials of the 
Astronomers Executive Branch of Government, 
Auditors Federal, State, Local, e.g. 
Bacteriologists Mayor, City Manager, City Plan 
Chemical Engineers Director, Internal Revenue 
Chemists Directors 

Clergymen (Professionally Trained) Nutritionist (with PH. D.) 

Dentists Physicians 

Economists Physicists, Research 

Editors of Newspapers Psychologists, Practising 
Engineers (College Graduates) Symphony Conductor 

Foresters Teachers ~ University, College 
Geologists Veterinarians (Veterinary Surgeons) 
Business Managers, Proprietors of Medium Sized Businesses, and Lesser 





Professionals 








Advertising Directors Manufacturer's Representatives 
Office Managers 

ersonnel Managers 

olice Chief; Sheriff 


Br aaei Managers 
Brokerage Salesmen P 
Directors of Purchasing P 
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District Managers Postmaster 


Executive Assistants Production Managers 
Assistant Editors Publicity Director for University 
Govt. Officials, minor, i.e. Sales Engineers 

Internal Revenue Agents D.A. Sales Managers, National Concerns 
Farm Managers Store Managers 


b. Proprietors of Medium Businesses (Value $50,000 - $125,000) 


Advertising Farm Owners 
Clothing Store Poultry Business 
Contractors Real Estate Brokers 
Express Company Rug Business 
Fruits, Wholesale Theatre 

Furniture Business Hardware Store 
Jewelers 


ec. Lesser Professionals 


Accountants (not C.P.A.) Military Comm. Officers ~ Lts. 
Chiropodists Captains 

Correction Officers Musicians (Symphony Orchestra) 
Director of Community House Nurses 

Engineers (not College Grad) Opticians 

Finance Writers Pharmacists 

Health Educators Program Directors, radio & T.V. 

Labour Relations Consultants Public Health Officers (M.P.H.) 
Librarians Research Assistants, Univ. (full time) 


Social Workers . 
Teachers, Elementary.’ & High School 
Administrative Personne 


1, Owners Small Businesses, and Minor Professionals 





a. Administrative Personnel 





Advertising Agents Sales Representatives & Salesmen of 
Chief Clerks heavy goods, i.e. autos & major 
Credit Managers electrical appliances 

Insurance Agents Section Heads, Federal, State & Local 
Managers, Departments Government Offices 

Managers, Finance Companies Section Heads, Large Businesses & 
Passenger Agents = R.R. Industries 

Private Secretaries Service Managers 

Purchasing Agents Shop Managers 

Traffic Managers Store Managers (Chain) 


Grain Elevators Operator 


xxii 
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b. Small Business Owners ($10,000 - $50,000) 


Art Gallery 

Auto Accessories 
Awnings 

Bakery 

Beauty Shop 

Boatyard 

Brokerage, Insurance 
Car Dealers 
Cigarette Machines 
Cleaning Shops 
Clothing 

Coal Businesses 
Contracting Businesses 
Funeral Directors 
Furniture 

Garage 

Gas Station 
Glassware 
Grocery-General 
Hotel Protrietors 
Jewelry 

Machine Brokers 
Manufacturing 
Monuments 

Music 

Packing Store (liquor) 
Paint Contracting 
Plumbing 


c. Semi-Professionals 


Actors and Showmen 
Professional Athletes 
Army M. Sgt., Navy, C.P.0. 
Artists, Commercials 
Appraisers (Estimators) 
Clergymen (not professionally trained) 
Concern Managers 

Deputy Sheriffs 

Interior Decorators 
Interpretors, Court 
Laboratory Assistants 
Landscape Planners 
Morticians 

Oral Hygienists 
Recreation Therapists 
Merchant 


Lak 


Convalescent Homes 
Decorating 

Dog Supplies 

Dry Goods 

Engraving Businesses 
Food 

Finance Company, local 
Fire Extinguishers 
5¢ and 10¢ Stores 
Florist 

Food Equipment 

Food Products 
Foundry 

Poultry 

Real Estate 

Records and Radios 
Restaurants 

Roofing Contractor 
Shoe 

Signs 

Tavern 

Taxi Company 

Tire Shop 

Trucking 

Trucks and Tractors 
Upholstery 
Wholesale Outlets 
Window Shades 


Photographers 
Physio-therapists 

Piano Teachers _ 

Pilots, not major airlines 
Publicity and Public Relations 
Radio, T.V. Announcers and Engineers 
Reporters, Court 

Reporters, Newspapers 
Surveyors 

Title Searchers 

Tool Designers 

Travel Agents 

Yard Masters, R.R. 
Dispatchers, R.R. 

Grain Beyer ce camel 
Mechanical Enginee 
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d. Farmers and Ranchers 


Farm or Ranch Owners ($20,000 - $50,000) 


Clerical and Sales Workers, Technicians 


and Owners of Small Businesses 


Deeb a ttc acts ar ran. Uy “rier anTOsSl Sa) CASS SSS LS SSS ne 


(Value under $10,000) 
a. Clerical and Sales Workers 


Bank Clerks and Tellers 
Bill Collectors 
Bookkeepers 

Business Machine Operators, Offices 
Claims Examiners 
Clerical or Stenographic 
Conductors, R.R. 
Employment Interviewers 
Factory Storekeepers 
Factory Supervisors 
Salesman 

Livestock Dealer 
Stockkeeper 


b. Technicians 


Dental Technicians 

Draftsmen 

Driving Teachers 

Expeditor, Factory 

Experimental Tester 

Instructors, Telephone CO. y 
Factory 

Inspectors, Weights, Sanitary 
Inspector, R.R., Factory 

Investigators 

Laboratory Technicians 

Locomotive Engineers 


Post Office Clerks 

Route Managers 

Sales Clerk i.e. Sales of sporting 
goods, light goods, etc. 

Sergeants and Petty Officer, 
Military Service 

Shipping Clerks 

Supervisors, Utilities, Factories 

Tour Foreman, Post Office 

Toll Station, Supervisors 

Warehouse Clerks 

Ticket Agents for R.R. 


Operators, P.B.X. 
Proofreaders 

Safety Supervisors 
Supervisors of Maintenance 
Technical Assistants 
Telephone Co. Supervisors & PBX Sup. 
Timekeepers 

Tower Operators, R.R. 
Truck Dispatchers 

Window Trimmers (Store) 
Projectionists 


c. Owner of Little Businesses ($5,000 - $10,000) 











Cabinet Shop 
Flower Shop 
Grocery 


d. Farmers 


Owners ($10,000 - $20,000) 
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Newsstand 
Tailor Shop 
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Skilled Manual Employees 


Auto Body Repairers 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Boat Captains (private yacht) 
Bookbinders 

Boilermakers 

Brakemen, R.R. 

Brewers 

Bulldozer Operators 
Butchers 

Cabinet Makers 

Cable Splicers 

Carpenters 

Casters (Founders) 

Cement Finishers 

Cheese Makers 

Chiefs 

Compositors 

Diemakers 

Diesel Shovel Operators 
Electricians 

Engravers 

Exterminators 

Fitters, Gas, Steam 
Firemen, City 

Firemen, R.R. 

Foreman, Construction, Dairy 
Gardeners, Landscape (trained) 
Glass Blowers 

Glaziers 

Apprentice Projectionist 
Repairmen, Home Appliance 
Rope Splicer 

Sheetmetal Workers (trained) 
Shipsmiths 

Shoe Repairmen (trained) 
Stationary Engineers (licensed) 
Stewards, Club 

Switchmen, R.R. 

Tailors (trained) 
Telegraphers 


Small Farmers 


Owners (under $10,000) 


Gunsmiths 

Gauge Makers 

Hair Stylists 

Heat Treaters 
Horticulturists 
Linemen, Utility 
Linotype Operators 
Lithographers 
Locksmiths 

Loom Fixers 
Machinists (trained) 
Maintenance Foremen 
Linoleum Layer (trained) 


Masons 

Masseurs 

Mechanics (trained) 
Milkmen 
Millwrights 
Moulders (trained) 
Painters 
Paperhangers 


Patrolmen, R.R. 

Pattern and Model Makers 

Piano Tuners 

Plumbers 

Policemen, City-prison guard 

Postmen 

Printers 

Radio, T.V., Maintenance 

Diesel Engine Repair, Maintenance 
(trained) 

Teletype Operators 

Tool Maker 

Track Supervisors, R.R. 

Tractor-Trailer Trans. 

Typographers 

Upholsters (trained) 

Watchmakers 

Weavers 

Welders 

Yard Supervisors, R.R. 





6. Machine Operators and Semi-Skilled Employees _ 


Aides, Hospital Givers | (Rene 
Apprentices-Electricians, Printers Practical Nurses 

Steam-Fitters, Toolmakers Pressers, Clothing 
Assembly Line Workers Pump Operators 
Bartenders Receivers and Checkers 
Bingo Tenders Roofers 
Building Superintendents (Cust. Roller Skating Instructors 
Bus Drivers Set-up-men, Factories 
Chauffeur Shapers 
Checkers Signalmen, R.R. 
Coin Machine Fillers Solderers, Factory 
Cooks, Short Order ) Sprayers, Paint 
Delivery Man Steelworkers (not skilled) 
Dressmakers, Machine Stranders, Wire Machines 
Elevator Operators Strippers, Rubber Factory 
Enlisted Men, Military Services Taxi Drivers 
Filers, Benders, Buffers Testers 
Foundry Workers Timers 
Garage and Gas Station Assistants Tire Moulders 

(Service Station Attendants) Trainmen, R-R. 
Greenhouse Workers Truck Drivers, General 
Guards, Doorkeepers, Watchmen Waiters, Waitresses (Better Places) 
Hairdressers Weighers 
Housekeepers Welders, Spot 
Meat Cutters and Packers Winders, Machine 
Meter Readers Wiredrawers, Machine 
Operators, Factory Machines Wine Bottlers 
Bridge Tenders Wood Workers, Machine 
Wrappers, Stores and Factories Section Man R.R. 
Farmers 


Smaller Tenants who own little equipment 


7. Unskilled E 





Amusement Park Workers (Bowling Laborers, Construction 
Alleys, Pool Rooms, Life Guards) Laborers, Unspecified 

Ash Removers . Laundry Workers 

Attendants, Parking Lots Messengers 

Cafeteria Workers Platform Men, R.R. 

Car Cleaners, R.R. Peddlers 

Carriers, Coal Porters 

Countrymen Roofer's Helpers 

Dairy Workers Shirt Folders 

Deck Hands Shoe Shiners 

Domestics Sorters, Rag and Salvage 

Farm Helpers Stage Hands 
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Fishermen (Clam Diggers) 
Freight Handlers 

Garbage Collectors 

Grave Diggers 

Grocery Boy 

Hog Carriers 

Hog Killers 

Hospital Workers, Unspecified 
Hostlers, R.R. 

Janitors (Sweepers) 


Relief, Public, Private 
Unemployed (no occupation) 


Farmers: Share Croppers 
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Stevadores 

Stock Handlers 

Street Cleaners 

Unskilled Factory Workers 
Struckmen, R.R. 
Waitresses - "Hash Houses 
Washers, Cars 

Window Cleaners 
Woodchappers 

Coal Miners, Unspecified 


Tr 
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